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TWO PARISIAN DESIGNS FOR SKATING COSTUMES. 
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THE WEEK 


Why College Men Marry Late 
RESIDENT THWING of Adelbert College, in 
Cleveland, who pays constant attention to the con 
cerns of college students and graduates, reports 
with regret his conclusion that college-bred persons 
) not increase and multiply in such measure as the friends 
of the future could desire. The college graduate’s attitude 





towards posterity seems to be one of comparative indif- 
ference and neglect. Dr. Thwing, who was a member of 
the class of 1870 in Harvard College, reports that out of 
146 members of that class, 105 got married within eighteen 
years of graduation, and reported themselves as parents 
of 164 living children. Dr. Thwing is by no means satis- 
fied with that showing. No doubt more children have 
since been born to his classmates, but he thinks that 164 
children, representing 251 persons—to wit, 146 Harvard 
graduates, of an average age of forty, and the wives of 105 
of them—is 4 pretty meagre allowance. So it is. The 
college man who graduates at twenty-two is apt to spend 
the next six or eight years in learning the rudiments of 
making a living. He usually becomes pretty thoroughly 
inured to the luxuries of life while in college, and unless 
he bas private means, or finds favor in the eyes of an 
heiress, it may easily happen in these days of competition 
that he may reach the grandfatherly time of life before 
he feels able to afford a wife and the comforts to which he 
is accustomed. Consequently the college man usually 
marries late, and usually his family does not reach con- 
siderabte proportions 

No remedy for this unsatisfactory state of things is sug 
gested. It is possible to get men out of college a little 
earlier, and an effort is being made to do it, but no device 
for enabling college graduates in general to make a good 
living in a short time bas been perfected, nor does it appear 
that any college is making a special effort to inculcate self 
denial in its students with a view to early matrimony, or 
to teach them the fine art of living well on nothing a year 
Happily there is little complaint made of girls’ colleges o1 
college-bred girls. A college education does not seem to 
hinder girls from marrying betimes if in other particulars 
the conditions are favorable 


Countess Waldersee 
"THE Bazar was misled in speaking the other day of the 
Countess Waldersee as ‘‘the morganatic widow of 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig - Holstein.” When she 
was still a very young woman, while she and her mother 









































COUNTESS WALDERSEE, 
Showing decoration preswpted to her by Emperor William. 


were living in Paris with her sister, the wife of Baron de 
Waechter, ambassador of Wirtemberg (then a kingdom) 
at the court of Louis Napoleon, the Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein fell in. love with her. She refused him at first, 
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but later married him, after he had abdicated his princi- 
pality in his son’s favor. He became Prince de Noer (by 
virtue, it is said, of a patent given him by the Emperor of 
Austria), and she became Princess de Noer. The mar- 
riage was not morganatic, but was not only a perfectly 
valid, but a particularly romantic union. Nine years or 
more after the Prince’s death his widow married Count 
Waldersee. 

Several things have contributed to give the Countess 
Waldersee a place of very unusual influence and distinc- 
tion in Europe. The chief of them is her own strong 
character. Another is that, as Princess de Noer, she be- 
came intimately associated with a young relative of her 
husband, who afterwards became the wife of the present 
Emperor of Germany. She is a profoundly religious wo- 
man, her convictions in that particular being shared by 
Count Waldersee, who is, like most Protestant Germans, 
a Lutheran. 

In the picture here given of her she wears a gift of the 
Emperor of Germany, in the William Order, created in 
January, 1896, in commemoration of the imperial! procla- 
mation at Versailles in 1871. 

For some years past the age and infirmities of her mo- 
ther, who lately died, have kept the Countess Waldersee 
at home, but it has been her intention to revisit this year 
her own country, from which she has been absent for more 
than twenty years. She and her husband had planned 
to come to New York next spring on the new Ger- 
man line steamer Graf von Waldersee. Whether that plan 
is carried out will doubtless depend on concerns of state, 
since, as has been stated in the Bazar, there is a present 
probability that Count Waldersee will soon be recalled to 
office. 


Paint and Powder 


AN increasing tendency to the use of paint and powder 

has been observed among the leaders of society. Not 
a few years ago the employment of these cosmetics would 
have raised an interrogation point as to respectability. 
The decoration of the human face with paint has been a 
custom from the earliest times. And at present the 
chromes, the greens, and the vermilions decorate the faces 
of savages, who would feel that their brave adornment 
was far from complete without these additions. In the 
seventeenth century the employment of rouge was a 
matter of education, as by it the wearer could convey 
and interpret the most delicate sentiments. All women 
painted their faces. The more important the occasion, 
the brighter the tint. The higher the social position, the 
more brilliant the color on my lady’s cheek. The infe- 
rior classes were only permitted a very slight decoration 
from the rouge-pot. Even at night, upon retiring, the 
make-up was not left off. 

Aside from any ethics in the matter, the use of rouge, 
with its substratum of grease, is injurious to the com 
plexion, as it blocks up the pores of the skin. Thata 
custom so generally employed should ever be set aside 
shows the variableness of the goddess Fashion. It was a 
happy turn. That there can be any serious thought of 
the adoption of so meretricious a mode, or one which 
does such violence to the texture of the skin of the face, 
must be deplored. 

Face-powders have been used from the earliest times 
also. They, too, were formerly applied to impart a deli- 
cate tint to the face, and to give the impression of the 
much-desired teint decouvent. Powders have been charged 
with injuring the skin, but they are not guilty to the 
same degree as paint. In fact, the use of powder is ben- 
eficial to some skins—those which are naturasly greasy, 
and where the pores are enlarged; it is also useful in 
summer, when the perspiration is profuse. The reason 
that face-powders came to have so bad a name was be- 
cause they were made of mineral substances, especially of 
lead, which was not only injurious to the skin, but pos- 
itively poisonous. The face- powders most in use now 
are composed of powdered starch or powdered rice, which 
not only are not harmful but may improve some skins, 
such as are oily. If the skin is dry, powders should be 
avoided Grace Peckuam Murray, M.D. 


Art Leather Holiday Gifts 


OTHING more beautiful has been seen in New York 
for many a day than the exquisite effects in leather 
that are contributed from California to the holiday display 
We have been accustomed to regard this material asa stiff, 
soulless fabric not capable of much license in treatment. 
Out there at the Golden Gate, however, they have learned 
a necromancer’s touch that has changed all this, and sent 
us marvels of grace and color fashioned from the tough 
hides of the Arizona cattle. The skins are treated till they 
are velvet in softness and pliability, and they are dyed in 
every hue of the rainbow. On this background artists 
have spent their skill staining designs of the greatest 
beauty in form and color. The result in pillows, book- 
covers, pipe-racks, hangings, and table-covers cannot ad 
equately be described; they must be seen. A portiére 
for a den or library is in brilliant scarlet, with a bold de- 
sign of dragons moving among rushes, that covers half its 
length and artistically follows one edge nearly to the top. 
To piece the skins, smal! rivets of dull copper have been 
most cleverly employed, glinting like dragons’ eyes irregu- 
larly through the pattern. For set designs on the pillows, 
such as a college seal or other emblem, a second skin is 
cut and mounted on the first in a way to bring out most 
beautiful effects in relief. The novelty suggests most prom- 
ising possibilities, for the leather cleans like a lady’s glove, 
and its wearing qualities are almost limitless. 


A Relic of the Reign of Terror 


O* that tragic epoch in French history, the Reign of 

Terror, we Americans of the preseat day know most- 
ly through literature. ‘The war-romancers Dumas, Félix 
Gras, and, in his one military effort, the genial Dickens, 
have given us descriptions which are at once literary and 
dramatic masterpieces. Dumas and Dickens are silent. 
Gras, with his graphic French style, is a figure of. the mo- 
ment. And in our latest reminder the united efforts of 
Sardou and Sir Henry Irving make the red stitches of the 
fishwives and the maguificent brutality of Robespierre 
once more a living, uctual horror. 

There are, however, men and women in the United 
States who need neither the art of the play nor the novel 
to make real the tragedy of the Reign of Terror. Mrs. 
Evelina de la Forest Kelly, of New York city, a grand- 
daughter of Comte Pierre de la Forest, has in her posses- 
sion an heirloom the history of which she has given in the 
following paragraph. The relic is a miniature, painted 
on amethyst, of “The Return of the Holy Family from 
Egy pt,” and is the only one of its kind in existence. 


This miniature was painted by John Rottenhammer in the sixteenth 
century, and has been in the de la Forest family for two handred 
years. At the beginning of the Keign of Terror my great-grand- 
father, the Comte Pierre de la Forest, was denounced as an aristocrat, 
arrested, and guillotined. His wife, with three smal) children, the 
eldest of whom was my grandfather, found a hiding-place, through 
the help of a faithful servant, and remained in it for the three yeare 
of the Terror. She had saved her jewei« and as many of her posses- 
sions as possible, amongst them the miniatare. During those years 
in hiding she was forced to eel! her jewels to buy bread. 

During the long years of tragedies and joys which followed, so 
varied in the events which they held, the amethyst was guarded and 
handed down from mother to son. It was left to me by my father, 
who was for six years my grandfather's successor in the office of 
Coneul-General, and was also French Commissioner to the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. 





























“THE RETURN OF THE HOLY FAMILY.” 


The slab of amethyst on which this unique picture is 
painted is a quarter of an inch thick and six inches 
square. The wonderful beauty and transparency of the 
cloud effect are impossible to reproduce. Rottenhammer’s 
detail-work is marvellous. The blend of his colors with 
the natural gray-brown of the amethyst is absolutely im 
perceptible. Mrs. Kelly is fortunate in possessing this 
art treasure. Although we find in the museums of Eu- 
rope miniatures by the old masters painted on ivory, 
stone, or wood, there are not more than three or four to 
be found on precious stones. 


Commonplace People 


WOMAN who entertains a great deal tells me that she 

is heart, brain, nerve, and soul weary of clever people, 
and she longs to know somebody who neither writes, sings, 
recites, toots, fiddles, nor even has ideas. She even pro- 
poses a toast to the stupid people who do not intrude, and 
to those who, while not stupid, often pretend they are, for 
the sake of the quict and peace they know you will ap- 
preciate. Cleverness runs in families nowadays. Even 
the household baby is hauled out at deadly night hours 
to do his little turn, and the grandmother of the family is 
clever. Ah,a rare and satisfying person to meet is the 
family woman who is not clever; who makes no preten- 
sions to cleverness; who has not prepared a paper on any 
of the burning questions of the hour. For the sake of the 
workers in the great world downtown, let me quaff the 
cup to the health of the woman who is satisfied to stay at 
home and mend the stockings, and make pie and dough- 
nuts and jelly-cake—make anything, in fact, provided she 
is contented while she is doing it. Probably she doesn’t 
talk a great deal, and doesn’t mind if you do not, and 
doesn’t cherish it up against you if you do not hear what 
she is saying, even if you seem to be listening and are 
looking right at her. What a dear, restful soul she is! 
She knows good old tried-and-true remedies for ailments, 
and she doesn’t even ask whether you want specifics for 
your ills or not, but she just claps them on, or pours them 
in, and bustles around and hangs up things, and tells you 
that you'll be better in the morning, and sure enough you 
are, dear unselfish prophet that she is! 
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UR trans- 
port ar- 
rived soon 
after the 
trouble of 

February 5 had 
abated. The captain 
described our trans- 
port as carrying a 
cargo of ‘* under- 
takers, coffins, ladies, 
bacon, and flour.” 
The city was still 
under guard when 
we anchored in the 
harbor, and for one 
week we staid on 
board, by order of 
the General. No one 
knew what might 
occur. 

In the course of a day or two we were all more or less 
comfortably quartered. We marvelled at the beautiful 
hard-wood floors, which the house-boys polish by skating 
over them with a square of moistened gunny-sacking un- 
der each foot. We made up our minds we could never 
sleep in the queer ‘' cane-seated” beds with their tents of 
mosquito-netting; we forgot the earthquakes, and won- 
dered why the ceilings were made of cloth, tacked with 
little buttons at . »gular intervals like the upholstery of an 
easy-chair; we, almost without exception, liked the agile 
little lizards that scuttle about the walls and ceilings as 
soon as night comes on, and chirp like so many cheerful 
little birds. 

We all mounted our goods and chattels to the second 
story of our various houses, and in a few days thought it 
perfectly natural that the coachman and horses and car- 
riage should occupy the ground-floor. 

E did not find it so agreeable t6 accustom ourselves to 
the com parative absence of fruit in a land of perpetual 
summer, and we really found it hard to get along without 
fresh milk, as the only sort obtain 
able here is very thin, poor in 
quality, and excessively expensive 
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spoonful in the bottle, and then filling up the vial with 
water to cover his crime. A capable house-boy receives 
from $4 to $6 (gold) per month. I am speaking now of 
American wages. Formerly, under Spanish rule, he re- 
ceived about a third or a quarter of what we pay. It is 
a great pity, for we get no better service, and the Filipino 
servant’s respect for his master diminishes as his wages 
are increased. 


F course we went shopping directly we arrived, as any 
woman would do in any country. At first there were 
many little things one could not buy—firm ribbons for 
belts and collars, fine stockings, or dainty laces. Now the 
two or three principal dry-goods shops are full of all sorts 
of pretty ribbons and laces, and all the muslins and sum- 
mery stuffs dear to the feminine heart. But I think one 
will never be able to buy a possible hat here. That is 
due to the fact that the Spanish ladies never wore hats, and 
their taste for that article of apparel was not cultivated. 
But those dreadful hats they offer you in the shops! 
Cheap straw, bad shapes, and gaudy, tasteless trimming— 
hats that the people of the remotest village would hesi- 
tate to buy. The Chinamen can copy sailor hats, however, 
and some of us can trim over our old shapes brought from 
home, so we are saved from absolute destitution, 
en. 
Ta Spanish and mestiza women have a fashion of 
wearing the heelless embroidered slipper like our bed- 
room shoes at home. And that brings me to the subject 
of shoes. One absolutely cannot buy a presentable shoe 
here, and the copies the Chinamen make of our old ones 
are not always successful. The Spanish shoes are all 
very well, perhaps, if one is small of stature, but the aver- 
age American woman is over five feet tall, and the min- 
ute we demand! a shoe of extra length it has an extra 
breadth too, making it almost square—or rather, I may say, 
exactly the shape of a flat-iron. Dresses, contrary to all 
expectations, can be quite up to the latest mode if one 
has a pattern or unother dress to copy. I have a native 
woman who receives $6 (gold) per month. She comes at 
eight in the morning, has her cup of coffee, and then her 


was of gray pifia, 
a lighter shade 
than the skirt, and 


embroidered in 
soft pinks and 
blues. The ca- 


misa is a sort of 
cross between a 
chemise and an 
Eton jacket, without buttons or fastenings, and slips over 
the head. The embroidery was all in ribbons, and only 
stems and small details done in silk. This represents the 
latest Filipino fashion. The panuelo, or fichulike hand 
kerchief, was of the same gray decorated pifia as the bod 
ice. The tapis, shaped and worn a good deal like the 
black silk aprons of our grandmothers, was of delicate 
black lace, still carrying out the same dainty color scheme 
of embroidery. The tapis reaches to the knees, and is 
about a yard in width. With this costume was worn a 
profusion of jewels, which even the moderately well-off 
Filipinos seem to possess in great quantities. The stones 
are seldom very fine, and often ‘off color,” for size is al- 
ways considered before quality. Daintily clean under- 
clothes are absolutely necessary with these transparent 
waists, and I will say that no woman is cleaner about her 
person or more careful about her under-clothing than the 
mestiza or native women. Another native costume which 
was pretty and attractive had a skirt of dark red satin, 
with truly exquisite pink rose-buds worked upon it in 
narrow ribbons; tlien the camisa and panuelo were of pale 
red pifia, ornamented with rose-buds in ribbons of dark 
red. With this was worn the tapis of black lace embroid- 
ered in the most beautiful colors. Velvet zapatos, or shoes, 
with or without heels, complete this wonderful dress 

In many ways life in Manila is very easy. Servants 
are cheap, but it takes six of them to equal two of ours at 
home. The house-snake, so often graphically pictured, 
does not seem to make his appearance under American 
rule; in fact, 1 have never known of but one house which 
contains a snake. Little furniture is necessary for the 
houses, and that should be of the lightest bent-wood de 
scription. It is quite unnecessary to bring household 
goods from America, for everything suitable to this cli- 
mate can be purchased here for a 
reasonable outlay. A few palms 








We can always get condensed milk 
and all sorts of tinned vegetables 
and jams, but, you know, it is not 
nature! Personally I find the 
mango, which is practically the 
only fruit grown here, delicious; it 
has a delicate flowerlike taste, as 
if a tea-rose had been solidified 
and made edible. The mangosteens 
are excellent, and said to be a very 
wholesome fruit. However, I be 
lieve they are grown in India, and 
are not an exclusive Filipino pro 
duct. We always have bananas 
—good ones, too. Think of going 
on indefinitely with never a fresy 
strawbetry or cherry; think of al 
most forgetting the peculiarly 
piquant taste of fresh green pease 
and asparagus! Cucumbers and 
lettuce we can often get, and also 
fresh tomatoes from February to 
June. Then corn on the cob can 
be bought at all times, but the na 
tives do not cultivate the tender, 
succulent kind, and the best seems 
to us dry and yellow and old 

The army people all have the 
refrigerator beef from Australia, 
whick is of a superior quality, and 
beside it the native - killed beef 
seems very tasteless. The fish is 
good and plentiful, and the natives 
live almost entirely on that brain 











which are so luxuriant and plenti 
ful, help to furnish the house won 
derfully, and China, Japan, and 
India are so near that one can buy 
all sorts of curious hangings and 
bric-&-brac for a nominal sum ; 
heavy rugs and carpets are quite 
unnecessary. Flowers are very 
cheap, but they are always made 
into stiff cone-shaped bouquets— 
in layers, so to speak. It seems 
impossible to obtain flowers with 
stems, for the native breaks off 
the blossoms close to the calyx, 
and ties them to bits of bamboo 
OST of the houses are lighted 
by kerosene-lamps in the form 
of crystal chandeliers. These chan 
deliers, more or less gorgeous, are 
attached to the ceiling, mechanic- 
ally speaking, by a universal joint 
so that severe wind-storms and 
earthquakes will not interfere with 
their equilibrium. The windows 
slide sidewise instead of up and 
down, and are composed of many 
little panes of oyster-shell. During 
the heat of the day the Venetian 
blinds are let down, and fearful 
and wonderful are the designs 
which adorn the outside of these 
shades. The most gorgeous yellow 











lions and tigers’ and other ani 





food and rice. Potatoes and ovions 
come from America and Hong 
kong. Chickens are abundant, but 
the Chinese and natives persist in 
cooking them so soon after they are killed that they are 
tough, and quite unlike ours at home 
@a. 

E nearly all have Chinese cooks from Hong-kong, the 

best being paid $15 to $17( gold) per month. They are 
often excellent cooks, but they have a disheartening way 
of relieving one of superfluous supplies in the way of gro 
ceries. However, petty thieving among the servants in 
the Orient is universal, and as they are very economical, 
it isevened upintheend. Natives are employed as house- 
servants, and sometimes they make excellent ones; one of 
our boys is really a superior servant—the exact opposite 
of the other, who is stupid and unteachable. Perfume 
of any sort is a dreadful temptation to the Filipino, and 
he will steal that when he will not touch anything else 
I remember one fair-spoken youth who was excessively 
light-fingered—even if brown-skinned—who helped him- 
self to the finest violet perfume, leaving about half a tea 


DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR BEING 


POLISHED BY NATIVE BUY 


‘‘chow,” or rice, at mid-day, and goes home at 5 P.M. 


mals will be clearly depicted as 
fighting to the death in the dense 
tropical jungle, while some of the 
blinds will have a vividly green 


pastoral sketch. These sketches are very startling, in 


She makes as dainty little frocks and as fine lingerie as \deed, even if they are lacking in perspective and light 


could be found at home. She uses a hand sewing-machine, 
and sits on the table or floor while she sews. I cannot 
imagine her sewing in a chair. Their ingenuity in tucks 
and ruffles is remarkable, and they love to be given un- 
limited lace and ribbon and allowed to arrange effects to 
suit themselves. They can copy anything, but, as a rule, 
ure helpless without a pattern or another garment to guide 
them. 


HE mestiza costume, made of artistically colored mate- 

rials, is very attractive. I will describe one or two 
which were especially udmired. The skirt, or saya, with 
the beaver-tail shaped train, was of pearl-gray satin, with 
swallows embroidered on it in black chenille. One buys 
the pearl-gray satin, and pays for the embroidery of each 
swallow. The bodice, with its bell-shaped elbow sleeves, 


and shade effects. 


HE ants in Manila are omnipresent, and fairly swarm 
over the tables where the precaution has not been taken 
to place the legs in dishes of water. The cockroaches are 
as big as June-bugs, and flying is added to their accom 
plishment of eating starched clothes. The mosquitoes are 
very small, and very troublesome. Washing is cheap, 
but all garments laundered are apt to come home filled 
with small holes, for they are pounded on stones instead 
of being rubbed on washboards. One cannot walk except 
before ten in the morning and after five at night. But 
it is not necessary to be a general or a rich man to have 
a good turnout 
Mrs. WiLitaM Hart ANDERSON 
Mania, Putsrrine Idtanps, August 1, 1899. 
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S the winter advances there are severn| changes in 
fashions to be noticed. First of all, the long 
tight coats would better be worn at once, for they 
certainly not be in fashion next winter, or 
in the spring. The short jackets are also 
an untimely end, and the favorite coat for the 
und early spring, from present indications, 
three - quarter-length, double - breasted and 
attached skirts or vest 
three-button cutaway. It 
funny how, after exagger 
like the long or the 
coats prevail for a time, 
there is sure to « 
the dium styles 
three-quarter-length coats 
The them that 
appeared so far have been the 
heavy « or in the Venetian 
cloths of the mixed grays or blues 
They trimmed with revers of 
fur, and have a chemisette and in- 
side collar of fur, for at present 
the fad is to cover up the throat 
is much as possible, in spite of the 
fact that physicians unite in 
ving that it iso 
to « The 
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even 
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late winter 
will be the 
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very short 
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rm 18 seen in these 
amartest of have 
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all 
wt unhealthy so 
sensible coats, how 
little at the throat 
out of style, and 
gain until next 
one very odd 

bree-quartes length 
yn the pao f 
more 


om na 
have quite 
will not 
spring 
style in 


rom 
be seer 
There 
the 
coat that is 
but has 
back is narrow 
ind is m 
Shic seams 
the middl 


sleeves 


18s 


he 
shape 
is far as the waist 
ich more curved in at the 
but it in 
of back The 
ire close-fitting, and trim 
with five rows of machine 
stitching put on in zigzag design 


coat 


has no seam 


the 


rhe dd 


scross the fronts of the coat and 

over the t ps of the sleeves, or 

rather below the tops of the 

sleeves Just at present most 

of the sleeves are trimmed in 

this way, with some band of trim Lone ovoax of light gray 

ming between the shoulder and med-with two bands of fur 

elbow This is especially true of vers edged with the fur, and high collar 
the cloth costumers trimmed with fur 





®-QUARTER-LeweTtn O1oaKk of black velours, trimmed with an 
of black silk cat-work, embroidered in jet Revers 
and high collar of Persian moiré 


ue 


elaborate design 
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TUCOKED YELLOW s8URAH WaAtrsT, trim- 
med with heavy guipure lace, pat on to 


cross in fichu effect. The lower part 
of the sleeves is plain; the upper part 
is in narrow bias tucks, 










cloth, trim- shade. 


Wide re- 


Pleated skirt trimmed 
The waist is pleated to match the 


Sxatine costume of dark gray-blue velours. 
with sable around the bottom 
skirt, and has fur yoke and high collar, outlined with a band of guld 


embroidery. Over the shoulders are black velvet straps, fastened with 
fancy buttons. There is a belt of gold-embroidered velvet to match 
the trimming on the waist. 





Lieut Gray oLorn with over-skirt 
cut in Vandyke points, and trimmed 
with narrow silk fringe of the same 
Accordion-pleated ruffle on 
under-skirt. 
fringe, and rosettes of black velvet 
with rhinestone buckles. 





A* odd thing to notice is the way in which one style of 
costume will be introduced, will be given the mark 
of popular favor, and will then be copied in every possible 
color. One of the smartest designs this autumn was sent 
out to this country from Paris from one of the leading 
houses there. The original model 
was in a dark iron-grey mixed 
cloth. It bad a plain skirt much 
shorter than the skirts have been 
worn lately, rather narrower, and 
very close-fitting, but with a box- 
pleat in the back On the middle 
of the front and side breadths were 
most elaborate designs in squares, 
done in heavy white silk machine 
stitching. The coat was of me- 
dium length, double - breasted, and 
had the same heavy machine stitch- 
ing on the back and on the fronts, 
also across the tops of the sleeves. 

The coat fastened tight at the 
throat, and had a very ugly turn-. 
over collar heavily stitched with 
the white. In the original model 
the effect was good. but it has 
been copied in a light gray, in 
black, in blue, in brown, and even 
in a red, until all the daintiness 
and smartness of the original de 

sign are lost. It is well to bear the 
fact in mind, in ordering any cos 

tume nowadays, that anything 
marked or distinctive will be cop- 
ied and copied to such an extent 
as to make it very ordinary. 


HE new gowns that are now be- 

ing imported and copied in this 
country are becoming more and 
more elaborate in design, and dis- 
play great beauty of workmanship. 
An old fashion has been revived 
in the embroidering in beads di- 
rectly on to the material. This is 
a fashion which is always expen- 
sive, but is very beautiful, and is 
fever seen on cheap gowns. A 
smart gown of this sort that has 
recently been imported is in a dark 


Lace revers edged with 





Baox view of black velours coat, which runs to a point at the bot- 
tom, and is loose at the waist, somewhat in the box-coat fashiun. 
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heliotrope cloth, made with tight-fitting skirt and a seam 
down the middle of the back, but not exactly the habit 
skirt. [tis trimmed with bands of jet embroidery in small 
cut beads embroidered on the cloth. There are seven of 
these bands, and they go around the entire skirt, start- 
ing at the waist-line in front and then sloping down into 
a point at the back. The back of the waist is covered 
with horizontal lines of the jet, and is cut so that it 
extends in epaulettes over the sleeves, the epaulettes being 
lined with orange velvet. 
The front of waist is tight- 
fitting, but does not quite 
meet in front, opening 
enongh to show a nar- 
row vest of orange velvet. 
The edge of the fronts is 
also lined with the orange 
velvet; the vest is fastened 
with cut jet buttons. The 
skirt is lined with orange 
silk, a glimpse of which 
shows when it is lifted; 
for it is made with a drop 
skirt of the same colored 
silk. The hat worn with 
this is of orange velvet, 
with a brim of purple vel- 
vet, a jet ornament, and 
two black ostrich tips. 


HE same idea is seen 

on a dark red cloth 
gown, but in a more elab- 
orate fashion; for 
there is a braiding 
of silk braid put on 
in loops and scal- 
lops and outlined 
with the small cut 
jet beads. There 
is a band of this 
embroidery around 
the skirt and ex- 
tending half-way 
up the skirt. On 





the waist the same 
embroidery is used, 
and is put on to 
entirely cover it in 
front. 


Paivorssr Gown of gray cloth, 
with line of dark purple showing 


at the edge. White lace yoke and 
collar, and soft tle of white India 


silk with lace ends. The sleeves 





















Lone Hacr-Fitrine wrap in light yellowish tan cloth, trimmed with 
curiously gathered dark violet velvet ribbon. Yoke and shaped 
flounce of sable. The yoke over the shoniders is outlined by a puff 
of violet velvet, finished with a violet velvet ruffle 


have deep cuffs of the 
embroidery, and the 
collar is made of jet. 
To wear with this is a 
red velvet toque em- 
broidered in jet, and 
with a soft black vel- 
vet brim and black vel- 
vet bow at the left side 
fastened with a jet 
buckle 

No flat beads are 
used; they are all the 
cut steel, jet, or gilt, 
and are very small, al- 
though there are some 
black gowns that are 
embroidered in jet and 
have two sizes of beads 
—tle oblong ones that 
are cut in facets, and 
also these small ones. 












































ed and stitched. 


Costume From Tur Maison p'Oieicet, made of delicate tan cloth, 
belted bolero jacket, with stitched cloth belt. Revers and collar 
faced with ermine. A quadruple cape effect, and stitched bands on 
the plain skirt. Around the bottom of the gown is a band of sky- 
blue velvet. 


O* evening gowns the spangled effects are still used, 
but the spangles or beads are put on so that they will 
look more like trimming than entire gowns; and the pres- 
ent fashion is to have the front and side breadtlis, or, 
at all events, the front, different from the rest of the skirt. 
If the gown is of velvet, the front breadth can be of em- 
broidered tulle or net; if the gown is of net, the front 
breadth can be of satin, but it must always be embroid- 
ered. 

A smart evening gown of black figured tulle has an 
embroidery of white outlined with black. The body of 
the waist is black outlined with the white, and the sleeves 
are entirely of white lace. This contrasting of materials 
is effective when well carried out, but, if ineffectively car- 
ried out, looks as though economy was the reason for 
putting two or three things of the sort together. 

e: 

UR is now used again to trim skirts. For a time 
this fashion was unpopular, and fur was only seen 
on skating gowns; but now it is used on street gowns 
of all sorts, and even on gowns to be worn in the house 
There is nothing prettier than fur combined with lace, and 
it is not remarkable that the fashion has come into favor 

again. 


Dovort gown in gray light-weight covert-cloth, pleat- 
The top pleats of the waist are cut to 
extend a little over the sleeve-top, forming an epaulette. 
Tucked white taffeta vest, short inner bolero of red cloth 
with gilt buttons, Belt and cuff lining also of red cloth. 


AN effective tea gown of white brocade and figured 
lace is trimmed down the front with narrow bands of 
sable or mink fur that go entirely around the skirt at the 
back. Over the shoulders is a square cape of white vel- 
vet embroidered in heavy white silk. This also is edged 
with bands of the fur, 
us is the high collar, 
which is cut in points at 
the back. The sleeves 
are small, tight - fitting, 
made of lace, and fin- 


ished around the wrist 
with a narrow band of 
the fur. 
Sa. 
NOTHER smart 


house gown of pale 
pink crépon is opened 
at the side, and shows 
a petticoat of pink bro- 
cade. Down the sides of 
the over-skirt are bands 
of beaver fur. The waist, 
which is loose from the 
shoulders, is outlined 
with the fur, and there 
is a pointed collar at the 
back which is also out- 
lined with the fur. As 
a rule, mink is more used 
than any other fur trim- 


ming, but er- 
mine and chin- 
chilla are also 


to be quite pop- 
ular. They are 
not such service- 
able furs, for 
they soil easily, 
and look badly 
when they are 
soiled 





Criota @own of heavy dark red che- 
viot, trimmed with cut-work of black 


taffeta. Short jacket with square 
front. High close-fitting collar trim- 
med with fur. Band of far around 


the skirt and the sleeves 
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Parinorese Gown of pastel-blue velvet or cloth, entirely covered with 
embroidery. The waist is cut ont over a band of white velvet, and 
closes down the front edged with fur. At the ..aist is » clasp fasten 
ing a long white velvet scarf, with one short loop and two long fringed 
ends, 
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LIE latest idea in golf capes (which term now cov- 
ers all garments in cape form which are made of 
reversible Scotch cloths) consists of a rather close 
form of lower cape with Capuchin hood and mili- 
tary trimmings. The garment which served as 

model for the cape published in pattern form with this 
number of the Bazar was of snuff-brown cloth with un- 


der side of cream-color striped with brown, green, and red, 

that intermingled with highly artistic effect. The inside 

of hood and outside of collar were of the plaid, the plain 

color appearing upon the outside of the lower cape, the 
f 


band of the hood, the narrow band that finishes the cape, 
and the inside of the collar. Military fastenings of brown 
silk braid ornamented each side of the front. The new 
pattern consists of one-half of the lower cape, one-half of 
front and one-half of back of Capuchin hood, together with 
one-half of the deep rolling band, four collar portions, 
pocket piece, and one-half of the “* suspender ” straps. The 
cape may be made on fold of wide goods or with seam 
down centre of back, according to desire. The yoke por 
tion of the hood is fitted by means of centre back and 
shoulder seams. The lower cape should be fitted and fin- 
ished carefully before the yoke of the hood is fitted over 


it. The band or fold of the hood is then to be carefully 
basted into position along the lower edge of the yoke, 


gathering slightly between the notches as indicated upon 
the pattern. ‘The collar is in six gores when completed. 
Pattern for the necessary inner lining of same is included. 
This is to be made with single centre back seam. The 

suspenders’ may be made of single or double material, 
and should be finished by rows of stitching. When com 
pleted, and the necessary button and button-hole made in 
the ends. the centre of the strap should be firmly fastened 
to the cape at the centre of the back near the collar-line. 
This pattern may be purchased in two sizes, viz., the stand 
ird 86-inch bust measure for women, and that for well 
developed girls of thirteen years (31-inch bust measure) 

The amount of Scotch plaid or frieze 54 inches wide 
required for making this cape in women’s size will be 29 
yards; quantity required for making the garment in girl's 
size, 24 yards 

+ 


AIN Y-DAY skirts are now recognized as essential ad- 
juncts to every w yman’s wardrobe, whether she be the 
occasional shopper, the business woman, the teacher with 
compulsory daily expeditions, or merely the seeker after 
health in the regular ‘ constitutional,” that must be taken 
in “ rain or shine ’ if her aim is to be accomplished. The 
cut” of such a garment is of the utmost importance, 
even good fitting and ‘“‘tailor finish” failing to secure 





Repineore oF ss@n-eueen ovotn, trimmed with broadtail fur 
Revers, collar, cufts, and deep band around the back of the coat of the 
fur. Biack felt hat with velvet bows and long black ostrich feather. 
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GOLF CAPE AND RAINY-DAY SKIRT. 


Cat Paper Patterns—No. 248, Golf Cape ; No. 249, Skirt. 
(See Page 1198.) 


satisfactory results unless the original lines of the pattern 
employed represent the latest devices of the leading pro- 
fessional gown and habit makers. Such lines will be found 
in the newest of these practical garments, illustration of 
which will be found on this page. The design is a devel 
opment of the new box-pleated skirt, and is published in 
pattern form with this number of the Bazar. Besides 
one-half of the deep facing and belt, the pattern includes 
a full-front gore, one side-front gore, and one side-back 
gore, in which the pleats are formed. ‘The side seams of 
the new skirt are novel, and equally effective for slender or 
stout figures. They descend in straight lines from the hip 
darts to the hem. In the original garment the garniture con 
sisted of vertical stitching upon the seams, and close rows 
of same trimming around the deep facing. Where desired 
the effect of heavier trimming may be obtained by lapping 
all the seams except that occurring in the centre of the 
back. In all cases the pressing of seams, folds, or bands 
should be done immediately after these portions are 
basted, and before the stit-hing is begun. In this lies the 
secret of the elegance that marks true tailor-work. The 
present skirt may be opened at the left side of front, as 
shown in the illustration, or in the centre of the back, as 
may be preferred. The skirt is a full ankle-length, and 
pattern is published in one woman’s size only. 

Of material 54 inches wide, 3} yards will be required 
for the making of this skirt. 


MUCH BROADTAIL IS NOW USED 


ROADTAIL is as popular as ever this winter. 
For trimming it is used to a great extent on cloth 
and velvet gowns and coats, and on evening wraps. 
Panels of it are set into the long coats which are 
such a necessary part of the well-dressed woman’s 
wardrobe just now, and great collars, cuffs, and revers ap- 
pear in contrast with biscuit color, green, blue, or deep 
red broadcloth. On capes or on velvet gowns a band of 
the broadtail runs up in deep points, edged with jet or 
some other trimming 
Nothing can be richer than the whole juckets or cos- 
tumes of this exquisite silky fur, which is soft enough 
and thin enough to fall in as rich folds as the velvet. 
Some few of the very smart women whose wealth makes 
such a gown possible have whole costumes of broadtail, 
for carriage use or for skating. These are indescribably 
beautiful, the soft glisten of the fur and the rich velvety 
shadows in the folds giving it a charm all itsown. Such 
a costume, made with simple, close-fitting skirt, and Eton 
jacket finished with white satin revers and vest, with 


STREET GOWNS 





trimmings of jet, when a purely black and white com- 
bination is desired, or with one of the many garnitures 
that are fashionable, steel or iridescent cut beads being 
much in vogue, makes a reception toilette which a prin- 
cess might envy. For the skating-gowns, of course, the 
white would be somewhat inappropriate. A scarlet vel- 
vet or green for revers, and the inevitable blouse of silk, 
complete the costume, with which should be worn a toque 
or a turban made of broud- 
tail and velvet. Muffs of 
the broadtail are made as 
large as those of other 
furs. For dress occasious 
and costumes the fur is 
combined with velvet in 
muffs, with the latest com- 


bination of small flowers 
| in close bunches. 
|} The skating costumes 
{i are invariably somewhat 


shorter than other skirts, 
II/ and heavy boots are worn 
with them 


| A en. 


| Bi CHIFFON capes and 
muffs in pale gray 
and the different shades 
of brown are among the 
| newest fashions of the 
| day. They are becoming, 
and it is not surprising 
that they are so popular. 
In black mousseline de 
— + soie made in the same 
fashion, but rather longer, 
and lined with satin, are 
very smart three - quarter 
capes that can be worn in the day or evening—of course 
not in the street for ordinary morning wear. All these 
capes and collars fasten close to the throat. They have 
high flaring collars, but the collars are put on a band and 
do not turn away from the throat, as was the fashion last 
season. 

The most economical evening wrap is the fur -lined 
circular which comes in good shape and in good color 
ing. It is not too long, and is finished with either a bias 
flounce of the same material or a band of fur. There are 
places in which the bands can be put to hold the fronts 
together, and while the effect of the coat is that of its 
being cut narrow, it is wide enough to cross over in front. 
































Biaok MORE Gown, trimmed around the bottom of the skirt with 
deep cut-work embroidery, Short jacket of Persian moiré with 
waistcoat of white satin. Revers and collar embroidered in gold. 
Fancy gold buttons on the coat 








SONGS 


Translated by Pautine Krve. 
Allegretto moderatg. 
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MR. PUNCH. 
Arranged by Caarizes M. Wrpor. 













1. Bang! Who is here? It is Mr. Punch, My dear. Bang! Who in 

2. Bang! Who is here? It is Mr Punch, My dear. Bang! Who is 

8. Bang! Who is here? It is Mr. Punch, My dear. Bang! Who is 
od — - eee 
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mA so queer He's ver - rs plain, His 

Puneh 80 queer He's al - ways gay And 

Punch 80 queer His fun - by ways will 
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is far too long, But still he hopes You'll like to join his song. 
so much to dance He turns a bout And then be-gins tt prance. 
y hours be - guile, For old and young Are hap - py when they smile. 
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HEN Trilby was written, du Maurier made 
the English-speaking world familiar with the 
old song of ‘‘ Malbrook,” which, with its nev- 
er-ending story and monoto- 
nous refrain, bas lulled gener- 





fichus, and the boys with cocked hats and old-fashioned 
coats, will make a charming picture. 
Girls and boys alternate in the ring, singing and dapn- 


AND SONG GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


LEAD THE SHEEP. 


Arranged by Cuakies M. Wrpor. 
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Translated by Paving Kine. 
_ Allegretto. 
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cing, and at the words ‘‘ The gentlemen do this way ” the 
boys form in a group in the centre, each making a bow to 
his partner, and then taking her hand, bows over it still 








ations of babies to sleep, and is probably 
the most popular nursery song in France. 
But besides ‘‘ Malbrook,” and a number 
of less famous ballads that are sung in 
every household, little French men and 
women are fortunate in possessing a rich 
treasury of singing games. M. Boutet de 
Monvel, the French artist, gathered them 
into a book, illustrating the pages in his 
most charming style, and, by his kind 
permission, some of the most popular of 
them have been translated into English 
for the Bazar. The games can either be 
played for the diversion of a rainy after 
noon, or, by a little attention to costumes 
and favors, can be made the event of a 
children’s party. 

“ Lead the Sheep ” is best to begin with 
One child is chosen to start the singing 
On his right hand is the shepherdess; on 
his left, the companion who will be his 
partner in ‘‘the gate”; the rest are the 
flock of sheep They hold hands in a 
ring, and if there is a large number of 
players a smaller ring can be formed at 
the opposite end of the room for ‘the 
fold”; otherwise some chairs placed to- 
gether or a specified gathering-place must 
do. When the lines 


The most lovely flock of sheep, 
I am giving you to keep, 


have been sung, the soloist takes his part 
ner’s hands, and they raise them in an 
arch, as in the Virginia Reel. Under this 
the shepherdess leads her flock, and every 
one sings until they have passed through 
and reached the fold. The ring then forms 
again, and although there is but one verse 
to be sung over and over, the interest is 
kept up by each child in turn being the 
gate, the soloist, and the shepherdess. 

A great deal of fun can be made out of 
“The Bridge of Avignon,” and for a spe 
cial occasion the girls dressed in quaint 











more humbly. Places in the ring are 
then resumed, and the chorus is sung 
while they whirl around. In the next 


verse the girls show what the ladies do, 
the boys handing them into the middle, 
where they make low curtsies and wave 
their hands coquettishly. After this dif- 
ferent occupations are chosen and acted 


out, as, ‘“‘The carpenters do this way,” 
with sawing and hammering motions, 
‘The laundresses do this way,” with 


wringing and scrubbing, ‘* The drum-ma- 
jors do this way,” with appropriate strut 
ting and waving of bftons, etc. The 
verses can be continued indefinitely, for 
any word that does not change the rhythm 
can be added. One of the variations that 
the little ones enjoy is showing how th« 
animals go—roaring for the lion, crowing 
for the cock, ete. 

In “Can you sing a Song?” the musical 
instruments may exist only in the imagi 
nation, and they can pretend to ring a bell 
squeak like a flute, etc., which they will 
do with as evident enjoyment as though 
they had an orchestra at command; or toy 
ones may be provided. The verse is sung 
in chorus, and at the fourth line the child 
with the bell rings it, while the others 
wave their hands, keeping time. At‘ Ah! 
ah! al!” they clap loudly and then whirl 


around. In each verse following a new 
word is added, as in ‘‘The House that 
Jack built,” so that soon there are several 


performers, one after another, and the 
play can be kept going as long as breath 
and instruments hold out. 

“Mr. Punch” can either be sung at the 
piano as a nursery song or it can be acted 
by a boy dressed as Punch, who comes 
jumping through the portiéres at the 
bang! which announces his arrival. Even 
for a party elaborate costuming is not ne 
cessary, and a cocked hat, a big nose, and 
a ruff will transform an elder brother into 
this character to the perfect satisfaction of 
an infantile audience. A quick - witted 





















gowns of flowered muslin with white 
THE BRIDGE OF AVIGNON. 

Translated by Pauuine Kine Arranged by Cuaries M. Wipor 
Allegro 
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1. On the bridge of \ vi -*gnon Folks go danc - ing, folks go 
2. On the bridge of A vi + gnon Folks go dan¢ ing, folks go 
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danc- ing, On the bridge of A vi - gnon Folks go danc -ing round and round. 

danc-ing, On the bridge of \ vi - gnon Folks go danc - ing round and round. 

danc-ing, On the bridge of A vi- gnon Folks go danc - ing round and round, 
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The cav a-liers do this way, And then they all do this way 
The la dies all do _—itthis way, And then they all do pag way. 
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The other verses are made by changing the fifth and sixth lines, and suiting the action to the words, as 


The carpenters do this way, 
And then they all do this way. 


The laundresses do this way, 
And then they all do this way. 


boy will caper and make no end of fun. 


CAN YOU 
Translated by Paving Kine 
Allegretto 


SING A SONG? 


Arranged by Cuaries M. Wrpox 
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My chil - dren! my chil-dren! Can you sing a song? Can you play and 

2. My chil - dren! my chil -dren! Can you sing a song’ Can you play and 

3. My chil - dren! my chil-dren! Can you sing a song? Can you play and 
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A ding, a ding, a dong? Ding a ding, a dong, 

A flute, a flute, a flute, { Flute, a flute, a flute, 

i Ding, a ding, a dong, 

A drum, a drum, a drum, (Drum, a drum, a drum, 

4 Flute, a flute, a flute, 

Ding, a ding, a dong, 
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The mu-sic of the dong?.. Ah! ah! ah! Can yousing «a song? 

The mu-sic of the flute. . | 

The mu-sic of the dong. . { Ah! ah! ah! Can yousing a song? 

The music of the drum \ 

The mu-sic of the finte... 

The mu-sic of the dong.. | Ah! ah! ah! you sing a song? 
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HAT man or wo 
man who can 
do a new thing 
a thing that 
is worth doing 
do it well, is 
to win recogni 
tion in this country 
There is a decidedly 
original note in Mrs 
Clio Hinton Huneker’s 
work as a sculptor, and 
















—and 
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not only is her work 
MRS. HUNEKER. well done, but in a 
delightfully individual 
fashion 
The tiny statuettes which she thinks out” in clay 


from life-sized models, and has reproduced in bronze, sil 
ver, and ivory, are a wholly fresh impulse in the sculp 
t America. And her method of doing them is 
both poet ic il and convincing : 

Her entire time as an artist is given up to the creation 
of these fairylike ornamental obje cts, each one a distinct 
embodiment of poetical thought or 
whimsical fancy would express in a son- 
net, or a musician in a fantaisie 

In her flower whether by intention or in 
stinct, Mrs [luneker has caught and expressed that spirit 
of the times that would break down in all art the barrier 
between the world of people and of nature In every 
thing she does there is invariably the combination of the 
beauty of the human form with the great out-of-doors 

The 1 flower or a woman, the charm of a 
curling petal or a rounded shoulder, are to her but vari 
ous expression of one inspiration. 

And in the most beautiful of her designs, so small that 
iimost any one of them could be hidden under ap oak 
leaf or a swamp flower, there is always that sense of har 
mony in the combination of the human body with the 
woods or the ocean, expressed by a leaf or a flower or a 
fluted sea-she!! 


ws art of 


und separnte some 


such as a poet 


statuettes, 


beauty of 


en. 


HE feeling is especially marked in a little study in 
bronze called ‘The Gir! and the Lotus.” The founda- 
tion is a lotus leaf with curved-up edges; a full-blown 
lotus from the centre of the leaf, has rest- 
ing in its heart and curving back with its petal the deli 


growing erect 


MRS. CLIO HINTON HUNEKER, THE TALENTED 
AMERICAN SCULPTOR, AND HER WORK 


cately modelled figure of a girl, a dreamy figure, exqu- 
sitely relaxed as though steeped with narcotic perfume of 
the lotus flower. To the practical-minded the bit of 
bronze is a card-holder. For these tiny objets d’art, as the 
French call them, have a useful as well as an ornamental 
value. 

A tulip leaf, on which is half reclining a slender figure 
supporting a long-stemmed tulip, is designed for a candle- 
stick. A bonbon dish is a hollow sea-shell with the 
shadowy outline of a mermaid resting at the edge. Aph- 
rodite rising from a dull-green bronze sea is a paper- 
weight. ‘‘The Girl and the Flower” is also a paper- 
weight. The design is a full-blown jungle flower, with a 
fairy half hidden in the petals and gazing wistfully into 
the heart of the blossom. 

A statuette of purely decorative purpose is of a woman 
with arms flung out in a perfect ecstasy of joyousness, 
and even in this design there is the fecling of nature sug- 
gested in the wind-blown draperies. 

Some of the smallest of these ornaments are in silver 
and gold, and sometimes studded with precious stones. 
A tiny gold leaf carrying in delicate outline an Ariel 
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with butterfly wings is 
one of the most beauti- 
ful pieces in the collec- 
tion. 

en. 


RS. HUNEKER’S 

early work was 
done wholly “in the 
large”; as, for example, 
her portrait bust of Mrs. 
James Brown Potter, 
the finely characteristic 
bass-relief of Paderew- 
ski, and the statue of 
General Fremont, which 
she did when but twenty-three years old, and for which 
she received ten thousand dollars. 

She explains her preference for small work over large 
in the fact that in modelling a statuette she can work out 
an inspiration in a single sitting, and thus in a few min- 
ules make visible the most fleeting fancy, that would 
wholly escape in the interval between sittings. 

Mrs. Huneker is an American, young, beautiful, and 
possessing a radiant enjoyment of life that fortunately 
reflects itself in her artistic expression. 

For the past four years she has studied in Paris with 
St.-Gaudens, Macmonnies, and Louis Oury. Her entire 
life has, however, been lived in an art atmosphere. Her 
mother, Mrs. Howard Hinton, was « sculptor of ability; 
her brother, Louis Hinton, is a well-known artist; and 
her brother-in-law is Roland Perry, whose work for the 
Congressional Library is still fresh in mind. 

en. 
MES. HUNEKER shares her studio with Mr. Perry, and 
an odd contrast the work of these two essentially mod 
ern sculptors makes, The room is strictly a workshop, with 
here and there a dash of color from a fine old rug, a bit 
of Oriental drapery, or a hanging lamp. 

At five o'clock work is ended and tea is served, and a 
rare grouping of men and women of the literary and ar- 
tistic world is sure to be found there just at twilight. 
There is music from musicians the world knows, poems 
from men who are regarded as making literature, and 
sometimes a song from Mrs. Huneker, who studied music 
with Madame Cappiani, or a Russian dance in stately 
measure, for which she has arranged the music. ; 
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SEEN AT THE 


ILE Monday afternoon re- 
ceptions of the Ambas- 





sador and Mrs. Porter 
have begun, and you 
are sure to see there 


charming new toilettes 
Mrs. Porter received 
last Monday in one of 
the lovely black lace 
gowns over white that 
much in vogue 
this season. The Grand 
Duchess Viadimir and 
the Marquise de Mon 
tabello, by - the - way, 
wore these same lace 
dresses lately at a little 
dinner at the Ritz. And 
the Infanta Eulalia is 
also fond of them as 
theatre and dinner 
gowns. They are near 
ly always made prin- 
cease, or draped in some 
sort of fashion in one 
piece, 80 as not to injure 
and a dainty novelty in them is to have the lace 
embroidered with chenille or paillettes in a border or pat 
tern. to form atrimming. For evenings, with this sort of 
costume, the smartest women wear flower hats — roses 
with bunches of violets, for instance—or one of the ex 
quisite new hats with long lace scarfs 

A hat of this sort worn at the Embassy had a white satin 
foundation, and was trimmed with sable and lace, with a 
long lace scarf attached at the back, and wound once 
sround the throat, to fall quite to the Knees in front. 
This is one of the decided novelties of this winter, and it 
gives a special charm to the severely cut cloth gowns 

Cloth seems to be worn more than ever for visiting and 
receptions. Pretty Miss Roosevelt-Scovel was in gray at 
Embassy. with a bolero knotted at the left side, with 
a faint touch of pink ina fringe. Mrs. Winslow was very 
elegant in black velvet. The skirt was laid in a single 
fold on each side of the tablier, the back in undefined 
pleats, while the top of the gown was what is called a 
‘*dresemaker's bolero The new boleros seem to be di 
vided by a rigid process of natural selection into two sorts 
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—one called that of the tailor, and the other of the dress 
maker. The latter hasa deep ceinture of softly folded or 
simply shaped satin at the bottom. It gives the effect 
of the little ‘‘ Miss Helyett” belt that bas been popular so 
often since Biana Duhamel made it famous in the pretty 
light opera at the Bouffes 


@>. 


CHARMING little French woman, wife of a very 

distinguished artist, wore at the Embassy a lovely 
beige gown, with one of the new pleated skirts. For her 
slender figure a stitched waved band holding down the 
pleats about a quarter of a yard from the belt was effective. 
Naturally, below this the pleats flared. The bolero was 
entirely pleated, in such tiny pleats that they gave the 
effect of cords. At the bottom it was shaped like an 
Eton jacket—it was an Eton jacket, I suppose, but Paris 
never calls anything by that name—and finished with a 
stitched Miss Helyett ceinture. This stitched belt is some- 
times wit onto the coat itself, and quite as often it gives 
the efiect of a Swiss girdle, over which the little jacket 
falls jauntily. The beige coat had revers of white satin 
trimmed with black velvet. 

It was really quite « relief to see some skirts that were 
not pleated, and we liked particularly a gown of prune 
cloth made with skirt trimmed only with undulating 
bands running up high in the back. This had a coat 
trimmed with chinchilla, with the same bands forming a 
Miss Helyett belt effect. Either pleats or a belt is inevi- 
table, it seems. A chinchilla hat trimmed with great 
white wings was worn with this. 

One frock that. was particularly pretty from its sim- 

licity was of sage green with black. The corsage was 
faid at the top all the way across in tiny pleats, held down 
by three narrow stitched black satin bands put on at 
intervals. One side of the front had stitched bands of the 
sage green edged with black stitched all along under its 
edge. These crossed over to the left side, where they were 
attached by buttons, and allowed to fall down at will 
upon the waist. A soft black cravat ending in fringe 
passed under these bands in front, with one end left loose 
towards the bottom. 

There is so little variety in the corsages you see at Paris 
functions this winter that a woman whose desire is to 
get a little individuality is forced to have recourse to 
some such thing as a fringed scarf or a bit of contrasting 
color. We saw a gown of Havana cloth made with a 


band of embroidered white satin, and one of shrimp-pink 
velvet outside of this edging the two fronts, and velvet 
of this same decorative color tipped the long sleeves. A 
gown of red panne with a tiny black pattern has its yoke 
bordered with a knotted scarf of pale blue. You see pale 
blue and the lovely mauve so characteristic of orchids, 
pale green and pale blue, and one note of black in nearly 
everything. Oddly enough, black dresses are not much 
worn, if that can ever be said about black dresses. Any- 
thing else is smarter. 


ALL gowns have never been so lovely as this year. 

They are made of exquisite frail embroidered stuffs; 
of thin diaphanous materials, painted or wrought with 
such art that they seem like dreams, and interwoven with 
lace that suggests visions. One of the most beautiful 
evening dresses that can be imagined was worn in Paris's 
latest sensation at the theatre—‘' Faubourg "—the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. It was of accordion-pleated mousse- 
line de soie, bordered at the bottom with three rows of 
sable. The tablier front had incrustations of lace, em- 
broidered with ears of wheat done in mousseline de soie 
and seed-pearls. The baby-waist had a V-shaped inser- 
tion of lace. The décolleté was edged with white tulle, to 
match a tulle sash that floated from the belt behind. Many 
paillettes were seen. Every evening gown, for every wo- 
man, no matter of what age, was spangled. The middle- 
aged and elderly duchesses and countesses in the piece 
wore brocade gowns with spangled panels 


en. 


NE of the pretty novelties in evening waists is in the 

popular black and white. It is made entirely of a 
trellis of jet over white mousseline de soie, with the dé- 
colleté outlined by a drapery of tulle caught with white 
roses. Another lovely evening waist is of mousseline de 
soie incrusted with insertions of guipure, with a front of 
seed-pearls. The hat, also of guipure, is trimmed with 
carnation chouz of tulle. 


AxoTam exquisite Parisian gown is made of gray 
velvet with stitched pleats. Revers of dainty white 
satin and sable combined, over a vest of white mousseline 
de soie. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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BY RUTH MCSENERY STUART 


HEN Mr. Arthur Pomeroy, of Roseland plan- 

tation, heard a knock at his library door he 

felt so sure that his coachman Pompey had 

come to say that the carriage was realy to 

take him to church that when he called out, in 
reply, ‘‘ Come in!” he did not so much as lift his eyes from 
the columns of the New York Observer which he held. 
Indeed, he even began to say, ** Well, Pomp—” when, hap- 
pening to look up, he saw that, instead of his man, a 
thin black woman stood waiting before him. 

“Well,” he chuckled,‘ what in the dickens, Egypt? I 
thought you were that rascal Pompey.” And he looked 
at his watch. ‘ No,” he yawned, ‘it’s hardly time for 
Pompey yet. Well, old girl, what can I do for you this 
morning? That's a mighty fine dress you've got on. 
Where'd you pick that up? Silk, ain’t it?” 

The woman had not moved a muscle while he spoke. 
She did not even look down at her skirts, as almost any 
one might have done at mention of her gown. 

But when he paused, awaiting her reply, she curtsied 
respectfully, as she said, 

I come to hol’ counsel wid you dis mornin’, marster.” 

‘Came to hold counsel with me, did you? Well, I 
declare! You and old man Meyers been fighting again, 
I suppose?” (Meyers was overseer on the place.) : ‘Sit 
down there and tell me about it.” He pushed an ottoman 
toward her with his foot, but she remained standing. 

No, sir,” she drawled; ‘‘ me an’ Mr. Meyers ‘ain't had 
no new ‘ruptions. Hit ain't dat. But I’m tired, marster. 
I ain't doin’ no good, day in an’ day out, an’ de way I'm 
livin’, half workin’ an’ whole shirkin’,it can’t bring me 
nothin’ but trouble, I'm boun’ to lead or lag, me. I can’t 
walk wid de gang; an’ Mr. Meyers, when be ain't shovin’ 
me, he’s holdin’ me back. So I come to ax you, ef you 
please, sir—won't you please, sir, hire me my freedom fur 
so much a month, if you please, sir? Jes hire me to my- 
se’f, an’ I'll step out an’ git de wages.” 

It was a bold plunge, and when she had made it she 
hesitated a moment, as if to hold herself. The scheme, so 
far as she was concerned, was entirely original, and it rep- 
resented some pretty serious thinking. ‘* Ef you don’t rate 
me too high,” she added, presently, ‘‘ I’m shore I kin mek 
money enough. I'm mo’ of a handy 'oman 'n I is a fiel’ 
laborer, anyhow, an’ ef I don’t fetch you de wages you 
put on me, you kin tek me back into de fiel’.” 

This was certainly businesslike, terse, and to the point. 

Mr. Pomeroy put down his paper and removed his 
giusses, and as he looked down at the woman—she was a 
tiny slip of a thing—his expression softened, and he half 
smiled as he presently repeated, with evasive irrele- 
vancy, 

‘**Where'd you get that frock?” 

“Dis frock?” She glanced down at it now. ‘Dis 
frock is de one ole Mis’ gi'e me de time o’ de big over- 
flow, when I toted de chillen th’ough de water f'om de 
front po’ch out to de skifts. I mos’ gen’ally puts it on 
when—wheu I got any p’tic’lar business at de house.” 

Mr. Pomeroy leaned forward and scanned the gown. 

** Y-e-s,” he said, presently, ‘‘ you did carry the young- 
sters on your back through the rising water—-I recollect— 
you were the one. It was mighty brave of you. It rose 
something like an inch a minute for about half an hour, 
and you were a plucky girl to do it. Some fellows, 
stronger than you, were swept off their feet. So you are 
the one. I don’t see how you managed it.” 

“I reckon de chillen’s weight stiddied me some; dat 


stiddied me down, an’ God A'mighty He helt me up. You 
know, ole Mis’ she prayed whilst I walked.” 
‘‘And she gave you that brocade silk, did she? It’s 


what they call a brocade, I believe?” 

* Yas, sir, hit’s a brokay—a bo’quet brokay.” 

** Yes,” Pomeroy smiled, ‘* that seems to describe it ex- 
actly. It certainly is a bouquet brocade if ever there was 
one. Regular little rose bouquets tied with ribbon bow- 
knots. Come to look at it, I distinctly remember mother’s 
wearing that dress—the green fringe on the funny little 
open sleeve. She hada pretty arm, mother had. What 
did she give it to you for, do you think? Was it because 
you spoilt your dress in getting it wet, or—” 

*‘ No, sir, 1 didn’t wet my frock. I tied it up. But 
yas, sir, she did say she gi’e me de silk on de 'count o’ me 
sp'ilin’ my coat; but mine warn’t nothin’ but a ole linsey- 
woolsey, an’ wouldn’t no mo’n swunk a little mo’ ef it had 
’a’ got soakin’, Of co’se she didn’t have no call to splain 
out her purposes to me; but when she gi’en it to me she 
made me put it on an’ stan’ up befo’ ’er, an’ she say to me, 
she say, ‘Egyp’,’ she say, ‘ef de time ever comes when 
you wants to mek a petition to any o' my people, you put 
on dat frock—an’ ef I’m dead an’ gone, you tell ’em I said 
so.” An’ dat’s huccome I took ’n’ wo’e it dis mornin’, 
marster. Howsomever, I wouldn’t ’a’ had de face to say 
nothin’, lessen you had ’a’ axed me. I know sech as dis 
don’t become my ole head-hankcher no mo’n it do deze 
ole brogans. But,” she added, with a chuckle and a quiz- 
zical lift of her shoulders—‘‘ but, ef I matched it wid ev- 
e'vthing else, dey’d be my black hatchet face yit an’ 
still.” 


Even had there been no appeal in her personality or in 
the situation, there were reasons why such a proposition 
would have been worth taking into consideration. To 
begin with, Egypt had always been a troublesome negro on 
the plantation. Not only was she difficult and cantanker 
ous with her kind, but she was a resister of authority as 
administered by the stolid Meyers—who was a dolt and a 
dullard, as otherwise he must long before this crisis have 
discovered that in the capable slave Egypt he had a wo- 
man of superior faculty, with a genius for leadership, 
which in a position of authority would have made her 
invaluable. 

When he learned that she had applied in person to the 
court of last appeal, and hired herself out of his jurisdic 
tion over his head, he was pretty mad for a few minutes, 
and swore several staccato ‘‘Gott in himmels!” while he 
freely prophesied that if she did not run away she would 
be back at her cotton row, hoe in hand, before the mouth 
was out. 

But mynheer reckoned without his host. There were 
several considerations he left out of his calculation, be- 
sides the fundamental one that he did not in the least un- 
derstand the complex woman with whom he had to deal. 

How could such as he know, for instance, that there 
were two vital reasons why she would never run away, 
both reasons belonging to the inscrutable woman part of 
her which to him was nil? How could he suspect that 
she, who had systematically eluded his authority and 
taken every possible advantage of bim in her work dur- 
ing the entire period of several years while she was a re- 
sisting factor in his system of espionage and compulsion, 
would scorn to betray a confidence when she was trusted? 
How could he divine that she would rather die than leave 
a certain man on the place, whom she loved simply as 
other women love the men of their lives, and yet whom, 
he knew, she had repeatedly refused to marry—that is, to 
marry him, as she was exhorted to do, in orthodox fash- 
ion, with the benediction of the church? 

The chief trouble with Egypt seems to have been that 
she was a person of ideas—bothersome things for a slave 
woman—and one of her most stubborn ideas was that she 
would never marry a slave man. True she was herself a 
slave, but that was just it. Had she been free, she would 
not have cared; but, as she expressed it,** Ef anything was 
to happen, either one ought to be free to foller.” 

During the short life of her only child, and at the time 
of his death, the church people made every effort to get 
her to consent to come into the fold by way of the matri- 
movial altar; but when even this tender episode failed to 
develop a vulnerable point in her resolution; they gave 
her up as incorrigible. 

Ajax, her husband, was a slight, commonplace little fel- 
low, whose chief energies seemed to have been employed 
in keeping up with Egypt in all her varying moods. 

He was, taken. altogether, of a lower order than she, 
and, indeed, seeing them together, one could not help 
wondering at her choice. But Egypt loved Ajax, and 
that was all there was of it, and in his own faithful, 
dogged way Ajax loved her in return. But Ajax was a 
fellow built for reciprocity, and it would have had to be 
so with him in any romance that had life enough in it to 
endure. 


There were many things to talk over in the library that 
Sunday morning, even after the chief point at issue was 
settled. Pomeroy was an elder in tie church, and a good 
man withal, and Egypt had lain somewhat heavily upon 
his consciousness for a long time; and now, standing as 
friend and adviser in the breach between her old life and 
the new upon which she was about to enter, he was 
minded to admonish her as te the relation between the 
deeds done in the body and the soul's felicity when it 
should pass out of it. 

And of course he wished to know somewhat of her 
plans—how she hoped to earn her wages, for instance, 
and where. 

By easy and cautious approaches he gradually arrived 
at a point where he was emboldened to remark that he 
was even glad, on some accounts, that she was going. 
He felt that it would be better for Ajax. Perhaps after 
she was gone he would in time marry some good woman 
and become respectable. 

A look came into the woman’s face when he said this— 
a look which he did not like to see, and which explained 
somewhat how it might have been hard for Mr. Meyers 
occasionally in his dealings with her. It was a look that, 
as her master, he might have resented but for the appeal- 
ing element in the situation and the pathetic little figure 
she made. She could hardly have vexed him even if she 
had tried, while she stood before him clad in the old bro- 
cade gown and in its stury, which enveloped her as an 
aureole, setting her, in a manner, apart from him. 

He saw his mistake instantly; and his next remark, 
though ostensibly in line, was a distinct retreat. 

** Ajax is in every way your inferior, Egypt,” he said, 
tentatively. ‘‘He really isn’t much account. I don't 
suppose there’s any special harm in the fellow—when he’s 


Egypt. 





sober; but I've often regretted buying him. .-He would 
hardly bring half his price if 1 were to try to sell him.” 

She looked up. 

‘*How much would you ax fer ‘im, ef you was to sell 
‘im, marster?” she asked, quickly 

‘*Oh, I don’t know exactly. He cost me twelve hun- 
dred dollars. I bought him for his legs. A fellow with 
his calves ought to bea fine field hand; but the trouble 
with Ajax is he is all calf. He hasn't got any spirit. I 
never was so taken in inadarky. Named him, on his 
looks, for one of my pet heroes. Did you know that?” 

Egypt seemed not to hear or to heed what he was say- 
ing; for, instead of answering, she said, *‘ But s’posin 
anybody had de money an’ took a notion to buy him, how 
much does you reckon you'd ax fer 'im, marster?” 

‘**Oh, seriously, I s’pose seven hundred dollars would 
buy him—yes, six fifty. I had a chance to sell him last 
year for eight hundred dollars, but I didn’t do it.” Pom- 
eroy looked at the woman keenly as he added, slowly: 
**1 didn’t do it, on your account, Egypt. 1 wanted to sell 
him on your account, chiefly, and when it came to doing 
it—well, I just couldn't. Do you understand? You 
were both my reason for wishing to sell him and for re- 
fusing to do it. You have given me a lot of trouble, 
I wonder if you know it?” 

* Yas, sir,” she said, lightly, with a characteristic shrug 
of the shoulders—* yas, sir, I spec’ his. Well, I'm gwine 
now, boss, an’ thanky, sir.” She had already started to go, 
but she hesitated and turned back. ‘‘T ain’t gwine fur 
away, boss,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ An’ ef—ef Ajax axes fer 
a pass to come an’ see me oncet in a while, you'll let ’im 
have it, won't you, please, sir? An’ ef I come home some- 
times to stay wid ‘im over Sunday, you won’t let ole man 
Meyers run me out, will yer?” 

This was a hard petition for Mr. Arthur Pomeroy to 
answer—Mr. Arthur Pomeroy, elder in the church, and 
standing for its honor among his people. Egypt knew 
that it would be hard; and when, instead of answering, 
he tilted back his chair and looked at the floor, she read 
his hesitation as a friendly omen and waived the question, 
parrying a chance refusal,should he have time to summon 
his spirit’s witnesses. 

‘*Nemmine, marster,” she laughed. ‘‘I gwine strike 
out an’ git rich, an’ come back wid a pocket full o’ money 
an’ buy my ole man’s freedom—some day in "bout a mill- 
ion yeahs—an’ den we'll have a reg’ lar bridal-veil weddin’. 
You jes wait.” 

And laughing over her silken shoulder, she saw a smile 
upon her master’s face, and she went away satisfied. 

Of course the last proposition was offered asa joke. If 
it was indeed the desperate hope that inspired her ven- 
ture, she was diplomat enough to know that she might 
dare submit it as a bit of bravado. By such playful 
finessing had she chosen to let her master know several 
things which it seemed well for him to know. For one 
thing, she had shown unequivocally that she was not go- 
ing to give up Ajax; and more than that, unless he were 
willing to employ heroic measures—which he never did— 
he would be obliged to wink at it. 


When Egypt left the plantation to try her fortunes in 
what to her was the great world, there would have been 
considerable stir on the place if the other negroes had 
understood; but it was deemed prudent that only she 
and her master—and of course Mr. Meyers—should know 
the conditions of her going. It was a dangerous pre- 
cedent; or, if not, it was one that might easily have be- 
come so. Of course Egypt's scheme was in a most ex- 
treme sense experimental, yet she had not taken a dozen 
strides beyond the plantation limit, with her ‘‘ pass,” 
signed by her master, pinned in her head-handkerchief, 
before she knew that she would never voluntarily return 
to the old order. There are those to whom rte: Hi is a 
birthright, while some are born slaves and must needs 
have masters; and it is not a question of race or condi- 
tion. We are all apt to believe ourselves of the first 
class. 

Egypt was essentially of this order, and this very men- 
tal quality commended to her controlling temper her lazy, 
handsome, slave-caste husband. 

As a matter of course, Egypt had thought ont a cureer 
for herself before she actually entered upon her new life. 
She knew, when she walked into the little suburban town 
of Carrollton—since come into the corporate limits of 
New Orleans—just which families owned their comple- 
ment of slaves, which gave out laundering, and which 
hired help for special days each week. 

Egypt was inexperienced, but she realized in the sense 
of faculty in her fingers that she was what she designated 
as a‘“‘handy woman.” It was easy enough to get work 
in the beginning. The pass she carried—intended first to 
give her freedom in going where she would—was also 
available as a recommendation, and one easily verified, as 
Roseland was only a few miles above Carrollton. 

For the first year she floated about, trying her hand at one 
thing and another. She liked to wash, but there was not 
much money in the tubs. Still, when she took part of a 
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small shanty—renting it from a family of free negroes, 
with a certain section of yard and wood-shed—she set 
her wash-bench in full view under a fig-tree at her door, 
and made it the base of her operations. It was not long, 
however, before it became known that rough mending and 
tailor pressing could be bad at the little shanty—well done 
and at less cost than at the local tailor’s. Then, later, 
there appeared at her one front window tempting rows of 
sandwiches and ginger cakes and sticks of taffy. Egypt 
was wide awake, else she might not have noticed that the 
school-children passed her door at the recess hour on 
their way to the candy-shop. In the afternoons the left 
overs of this stock she peddled to the laborers up on the 
levee for anything they would bring. At night she did 
her baking 

Along the side of her shanty, as a sort of lateral indus- 
try, she planted a row of artichokes, and about her back 
door step there were thriving bushes of the little bird’s 
eye pepper, and when they were in season she added 
utichokes and peppers to her afternoon baskets, and in 
these instances she turned her face toward the more pre 
tentious neighborhoods, Indeed, when she had learned 
more of the « ity ‘sw anys, she even ventured occasionally to 
take the steam-car, which carried her down to Tivoli Cir 
cle, where she peddled her wares to greater advantage, 
ind more than once she even had the temerity to appear 
in Canal Street 

Here, sitting flat upon the ‘* banquette,” she would 
brace herself against the outer wall of one of the stores, 
ind calmly display her wares in an open basket upon her 
lap, quite as if she were one of the “regulars,” and asa 
result was heartily despised by all of this proud class— 
which is to say, by the several eminently respectable cre 
ole negroes whom every one knew, and who would be 
missed by the best people any day they failed to appear 
at their several stations with their baskets of pralines or 
peppers or what not They were perhaps righteous 
enough in their indignation, for, as they said, if any 

slave-nigger” could come in her old rags, such as Egypt 
wore, and thus degrade their callings, what would be 
the use of trying to keep up old standards? Any pra- 
ine woman who understood her business and honored 
the traditions knew enough not to appear on the great 
lyulevard in other than proper form—the regulation 
dress of beautiful flowered purple French calico, exqui 
site as silk, and laundered to simulate its shimmer—not by 
any means the second-best guinea blue which has sup- 
planted it—the snowy neckerchief, and starched tignon of 
yay plaid tied on the head with an expression of confi 
dence and repose—the clean apron and scoured basket, 
ind 

And above all, the patois. Surely let us not forget the 
patois, now French (?), now English (?), now interchange 
ubly both—staccato, diminuendo, crescendo, but always 
musical, picturesque, charming 

Poor Egypt had but one speech, and it was a mongrel, 
having no recognition in Canal Street; and as for clothes, 
she had not bought a garment since she had been free to 
b 1y But she kept tolerably clean in the ragged perqui 
sites of her trade, so that to the close observer she was not 


offensive and she gave more peppers for « picayune, a 
bigver cake of cocoanut candy, a longer taffy stick, than 
her more important rivals—a further offence, of course. 
If she had known how. she would have beat them at the 
praline trade; but one has to be brought up to it to turn 
out a praline that tastes like a materialization of gumbo- 
French thought. But taffy was a plantation staple, and 
she was sure of herself on that She could make it brit 
tle or soft, or nearly white or quite ye llow or, of course, 
pink, or porous or he ivy, twisted, braided, or straight; 
aml she had soon learned the orange-flower trick. She 
got the flowers by simply accepting the courtesy of a row 
of trees that offered them to her over her own back 
fence, and when the proffered hospitality was exhausted, 
she climbed over and drew upon their reserves 

Egypt was going through the motions that usually 
mean success, and ye t, to all appearances, she was very 
poor indeed. She never had any company excepting the 
school -children, who liked to stay and talk with her 
when they came to buy, and, of course, Ajax. He came 
bravely in broad daylight on the Saturdays named in his 
pass, and occasionally le came after dark or in the very 
early mornings, when the sleepy patrols accepted a cer 
tain counterfeit pass which he carried Egy pt had gotten 
this important decument for a small sum from an old 
fellow who made a business of this sort of thing, a Span- 
ish-American, by the name of Delgado Jones, who lived 
back beyond the shell road, and who could “do anyt’ing 
wid a pen or a key.” He could copy a pass so exactly 
that the writer himself, if he were a drinking man on oc 
casion, would hasten to confess that be had written the 
forgery 

Once or twice on his regular days Ajax failed to come, 
and it is said that on one such occasion Egypt slipped 
out to see what the trouble was, and that she found him 
out visiting, and invited him home and thrashed him, but 
this may not have been true. Certain it is, however, that 
after the reported difficulty, he was never known to fail 
to turn up when he was due at the wash-cabin 

If he and his ladve oceasionally dined on roast chicken 
on the Sundays following his clandestine visits, it was al 
ways with an assurance which satisfied the cook that the 
master was not the loser through the feast. If Ajax saw 
fit to contribute to the family larder by a little innocent 
marauding in his passage across the plantation contiguous 
to the Pomeroys’, neither he nor Egypt saw any partic- 
ular harm in it. Indeed, but for the parole between her 
and her master in the existing situation, she would have 
been pleased to accept without question any booty Ajax 
might have chosen to feteh in to her; but se long as she 
carried in the handkerchief upon her forehead the paper 
which made her free in all her movements, and in her 
heart the grateful memory of how the same was bestowed 
iu exchange for her word of honor solely, she would 
never conspire to defraud the giver. ‘‘ Marse Artie’s 
chickens" might have picked their way daily across her 
garden in these days of grateful fealty, and they would 
not have been molested. If she aided and abetted her 
lord in eluding the master’s authority, it was an affair that 
was entirely personal; and, for that matter, the forged 
pass was scarcely ever used, and was gotten more as equip- 
ment for nestle need than anything else—for this and 
the inward satisfaction it gave her. She might be ill 
some time and need her man. And sometimes things hap 
pened on the place which were very interesting, and Ajax, 
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after eee | going to bed in his cabin, would be unable 
to sleep until he should seek her out and tell her the 
news. For instance, he walked all the nine miles from 
Roseland one night to tell her that it was reported in the 
Mount Zion Society that she had hired her own time from 
her master, and was not at all, as she had led him and the 
rest of the people to believe, working away from home 
because the master had banished her. It was even re- 
ported that the sum she paid for her time was twelve dol- 
lars a month, which was exactly true. 

Of course she would have confided in her lord in the 
beginning, but for reasons. People who get drunk are not 
safe, and she had not dared. It would have been much 
easier for her many times if some one had shared her 
secret and borne her company when the pressure was 
nearly too great, as it was sometimes—when the pressure 
was so great and the end so dim and far and uncertain. 

It is trying to be blamed by those we love, it is trying 
when honors are even, and it was pretty hard for Egypt 
when her irritable little man charged her with any of a 
lot of imputed motives, and sometimes almost abusively 
urged her to get up and come home, and live like a de- 
cent woman who had had quality white folks and knew 
what was what, instead of lying out like a half-starved 
free nigger, his favorite charge as to her motive being 
‘*‘obstropulousness” in particular, and “ cussedness” in 
general. 

Of course Ajax’s abuse was never a thing to be taken 
seriously. It was like the fretful insolence of a child to 
a superior, and Egypt knew she could punish him for it 
and. make him sorry as soon as he cooled off. Indeed, 
she could hurry up his cooling off if he tried her too 
much. And yet there were times when he was gone, and 
she was all alone in her cabin, when his sharp words 
came back to her, and she wished she were dead. 

It would seem that so humble and obscure a person as 
Egypt might have lived her life along without suspicious 
scrutiny, but not so. After a while some who had long 
been convinced that her master did not get all her earn 
ings, began to speculate as to what she did with them, 
and one day several persons in ‘ifferent places were say- 
ing that she was laying up money—putting it away in a 
little hair trank under her bed. ‘‘Somebo:y ” had peeped, 
and seen her pulling out the trunk, and lifting something 
heavy from it, and then cautiously shoving it back. In 
deed, this “ eye-witness”—how literal the word!—even 
went so far, one morning, as to describe a most interest 
ing scene—a scene which she “ accidentally ” got through 
the key-hole of her door, to which she had repaired late 
the pight before—ostensibly to buy ginger bread—at mid 
night nearly 

She had raised her hand to knock—so she said—when 
a& harsh grating sound within startled her. It was like 
the sharpening of a saw. She would still have knocked 
she snid—but that it was quicker to kneel, and the key 
hole was so large, and the key turned out of the way, on 
duty. She would not even then have thought of such a 
thing as looking through the key-hole, but for the patch 
of light which she happened to see on her bosom just as 
the noise occurred,and which, being in the form of a 
key-hole, she recognized as an invitation 

She was a short, tub-shaped woman, especially con 
structed for a moonshine gossip-distillery. There are a 
few such in all shades of color 

The report of the secret hoard may have reached 
Pomeroy's ears, for he sent for Egypt suddenly about 
the time it arose—sent for about the middle of the month, 
when he could have no possible business with her in the 
contract. Egypt was a good deal troubled when she 
went in answer to the summons. She had been several 
times taunted with the accusation that she was laying up 
money, and she had sharply resented it. If it were true, 
and her master should hear of it, there was nothing to 
prevent his raising her wages; not that she suspected that 
he would do this exactly; and yet she must have consid 
ered the visit important, for when she went, in answer to 
his bidding, she thought it worth while to put on the old 
silk gown. She had no petition to make, but she might 
have before the visit should be over. It is true there was 
another reason why she may have been constrained to 
wear the old dress. It was that her other clothes were 
all rags, ia which it was not fitting that she should appear 
before her master 

No one will ever know just what Pomeroy’s intention 
was in the beginning, but certain it is that when his eyes 
fell upon the woman a change came over his face. If he 
had expected to question her as to her prosperity, some- 
thing touched him so as to deflect the inquiry into kindly 
solicitude lest she was working too hard. She was very 
thin, he told her. Wasn't she tired of her experiment, 
and didn’t she want to come home and rest? 

This frightened her at first, and she hastened to declare 
that she was never better in her life. ‘* Yas, sir, I spec’ I 
is toler’ble thin,” she said, wanly, ‘‘ but you know de ole 
sayin’, ‘de thinner de spryer.’” 

‘* No, I've never heard that before,” Pomeroy laughed, 
“and I don’t believe you did, either. I believe you made 
that up this minute.” At which Egypt fairly doubled 
her thin body with laughter. 

“Well, marster,” she chuckled, ‘‘ef I got enough life 
in me to 8trike off ole sayin’s to fit de case, look like you 
nee’n't to fret about me. I'm gittin’ along passable, thank 
Gord.” Then she added, more seriously: ‘* Times is hard, 
it’s true, marster. I'm a tur’ble boss, an’ I drives myse’f 
purty hard. Butdat’sallright. "Twouldn’t do fer freedom 
to come too easy.” 

It did come a great deal easier to Egypt after this, how 
éver, for the chief result of the interview was a consider- 
able reduction of her wages. 

When sbe finally turned to go, she was so elated that 
she could scarcely steady herself, and as she trod the 
gravel walk that led to the gate, her loose heels catching 
the bem of her silk skirt at every step, she gave an oc 
casional short skip like a girl. 

She met Ajax on the road, and seeing her in a broad 
grin and noticing her gait, he accosted her playfully: 

**] ‘clare, Egyp’, a seein’ you skippin’ on dem 
pebbles lak a yong gal would think you was gittin’ ready 
fer yo’ bridegroom!” 

And with a toss of her little rag-tied head she replied, 
eying him with lowered lids over her shoulder, ‘‘ J is!” 

It was the quick retort of arch coquetry—a flash from 
the fire of her woman’s heart—and to one who could read 
in it an epitome of the tragedy of her life it would have 
been a revelation. 


If it was lost on Ajax, perhaps it was just as well. 

“*Is what?” he asked, curiously. 

But her mood had changed. Instend of answering per- 
tinently, she said, 

** Ise a ole fool—dat what T is,” and turning to him again, 
she added, laughing: ‘‘ An’ you’s another. Dat’s huccome 
we come to come togedder, I spee’.” 

The truth was she was too much relieved to be other 
wise than frivolous. 

** But tell me, what is you doin’ up heah dis time o’ 
day, shore ‘nough, honey, all rigged out in dat high-water 
frock?” Ajax asked, 

She did not answer for a minute, and then she said, with 
a look that made him stiil question her seriousness: 

** Well, sence you wants to know, I come to talk to mars- 
ter *bont a Christmas’ gif’ I'm gittin’ ready fer you— 
dat’s what.” 

**Hursh, Egyp’, fer Gord’s sake, an’ talk sense. Chris’- 
mus is mos’ a yeah off. Tell me what's gwine on twix' 
you an’ ole boss.” He took hold of ber arm, and they 
walked along together. 

“I done tol’ yer, ole man, an’ ef yer don’t believe me, 
you nee’n't to. You know whar unbelievers goes.” She 
was really almost merry. 

“T ain't requi’ed to b’lieve nothin’ on faith but ‘cep’ 
Scripture,” Ajax said, with considerable humor for him, 
“‘an’ ef you can’t tell de trufe, keep it, dat’s all.” 

** Well, I'll tell yer oncet mo’, an’ I'll tell you de Gord's 
trufe, an’ you can tek it or leave it,” she laughed aguin. 
“1 been talkin’ to ole marster "bout a little business ‘twix’ 
him an’ me, an’ ef it turns out all right, I "lowed maybe I 
mought buy a nigger to wait on you an’ me nex’ Christmus. 
Now! You satisfied?” 

For answer, he dropped her arm, and turning, looked 
into her face. 

‘Is you stracted, Egyp’—or what?” 

‘*Ef I'm ‘bleege’ to be air one, I reckon I'm what—dat's 
what,” she chuckled so giddily that the man was really 
uneasy. 


The idea of securing Ajax’s freedom by the next Christ- 
mas and of giving it to him then as a Christmas gift had 
popped into her head while she walked beside him down 
the road, and it pleased her adventurous spirit to chaff 
him to the very edge of the truth and then to retreat, so 
that when the time should come she could recall the in 
cident and say, “ Don’t you ricollec’ so-and-so?” and he 
would have to acknowledge that he had not understood. 
It would be a thing to laugh over when the days shouk| 
arrive when he would be free, and they should sit together 
in the door-step. 

Time went on, and those who noticed her saw that she 
was growing very gray, and that her step faltered some 
times, even when it was quickest. It was evident that she 
was wearing herself out. 

Of course if any one, knowing the woman, had followed 
her career closely and sympathetically, he would long be 
fore this have become convinced that she was hourding 
money for a secret purpose, and if he were discerning, he 
would have realized that her palpable beneficiary could 
be no other than her little man Ajax. 

To make him a free man—thus in a sense buying for 
herself his eligibility—this, her timid thought at first, had 
grown and strengthened with opportunity and sharpened 
faculty until it became the absorbing passion of her life 
The habit of converting everything she touched into money 
had made her almost miserly in her meagre provision for 
herself, and there were sometimes whole weeks when she 
actually lived without spending a cent for her personal 
needs. There were perquisites in the sandwich and taffy 
trades, perquisites generally quite to her taste. What could 
be better than greens—nice sweet greens, to be had at al- 
most any season in the fields, free for the gathering—boiled 
in the savory liquor of her ham-pot? And what better 
than molasses to her whose boast had often been that she 
had not but one tooth to her head, but that was a sweet 
one? Still, there were times when she would have been 
glad to have bread instead of ham-skin to dip in her mo 
lasses, and she never learned to relish taffy for breakfast. 

Of course it was inevitable that she should fail ill. This 
was only a question of time from the beginning. Even 
the strength that is invincible and refuses to bend must 
eventually break when the strain is unrelenting. 

Such was Egypt's case 

When Pomeroy heard the report that she had “‘ drapped 
dead at her ironing-boar’ an’ hadn't resurrected for two 
hours,” he hastened to see her, taking his own physician 
with him. 

They found her lying in bed, looking pitifully wasted 
and wan, and the little fellow Ajax sobbing beside her. 
She had been wandering in her mind, so he said, and he 
knew she was dying. It was evident, however, that she 
recognized her visitors—evilent in the brightening of her 
eyes and the effort to raise both hands at once, as if to 
give them her best welcome. 

Sut the excitement was too much for her, and an 
effort to speak resnited in her fainting. The doctor gave 
her a simple restorative, and while they waited for its ef 
fect, he assured Ajax that her condition was not immedi 
ately critical, and learned from him the particulars of her 
case, 80 far as he knew them. 

It was an hour, perhaps, before she was sufficiently 
restored to speak coherently, and even then there were 
lapses; but the flicker was always clear when it came, 
and after a time she was able to say that she had some- 
thing to say, and to beg that they would not leave her. 

Her first exhibition of real control was a precautionary 
request, mainly expressed in pantomime. It wus that 
Ajax should be sent out on some ostensible errand. She 
did not wish him to hear what she had to say. 

The doctor took this occasion to write a prescription, 
which he said might require a half-hour to be filled, and 
Pomeroy gave it to the little fellow with a dollar or two, 
telling him to wait for the medicine and to keep the 
change. 





Pomeroy was not exactly surprised at the story as she 
told it—in broken sentences—but he was embarrassingly 
moved by it. At ber direction he presently drew from 
beneath her bed the old hair trunk and opened it. Within 
one end of it was a pile of small bags (old stocking legs 
mostly) stuffed and heavy, and at the other lay, neatly 
folded and covered with a ragged towel, the little brocade 
gown. These were all. 

As he lifted the stockings to the table, he saw that she 


had raised her head a little and was watching him with 
eyes that shone like yellow fires. 

As Pomeroy began to untie the first string she said: 

**I’m ‘feard dey's about ten dollars or so short, marster, 
an’ ef dey is, wouldn’t you be so kind, please, sir, to loand 
it to me, ef you please, sir, tell after Christmus? Ef I 
got all o’ Ajax’s price but ‘cep’ ten dollars, won’t you—” 

Pomeroy did not allow her to finish. 

** Certainly—certainly,” he interrupted, hastily, trying 
to steady his hand. 

‘* You'll mek out de free papers jes de same, so dey’ll 
hol’ good, widout no morgans on 'em?”’ 

“Sh! Don’t talk. Certainly—certainly.” 

“ Dat brokay silk hit cost two hund’ed dollars. I heerd 
ole Mis’ sesso. You could hol’ dat tell I pay up, but mek 
de paper clair, please, sir. Ef I was to die—I don’ spec’ 
to die, but I mought—Ajax ’ain’t got no sense. Ef he was 
free all but one kink on de tip of his head, he wouldn't 
know enough to 
h’ist his arm an’ 
clip de lock. He 
ain't like me. Ef I 
didn’t have but 
one toe free, I'd 
make dat my head- 
quarters, an’ go to 
work on de bal- 
ance. So please, 
sir, make de paper 
strong. J wants 
him free. 

** Of co’se, boss” 
—she turned her 
face so as to look 
at him directly— 
“of co’se I s’pose 
you ‘ain't riz de 
price on'im? He's 
pas’ de top o’ de 
hill, an’ a ole man; 
he don’t fetch no 
ino’n—” 

This was really 
more than Pome- 
roy could bear. 

“Certainly not, 
Egy pt — certainly 
not. Whatever 
price I told you— 
whatever you un 
derstood —” 

By this time the 
bag was untied, 
and when Pome 
roy turned it, a 
heap of pebbles 
rolled from it to 
the floor 

‘Count ‘em,” 
she said, but her 
voice went out ina 
whisper and het 
head fell back. She 
had been talking 
too much 

The two men ex 
changed glances, 
while the doctor 
gave her some 
drops and felt her 
pulse. Her failure 
was only for a 
moment, and when 
she revived § she 
repeated, still look 
ing at the table, 

**Count ‘em, 
marster.” 

of course she 
was delirious. No 
doubt the strain 
had long ago 
wrenched her mind 
from its balance, 
for when she saw 
the pebbles she 
again said, 

‘ Please, sir, 
count ‘em.” 

‘*Better humor 
her,” the doctor 
said, and so Pom 
eroy began, 

** One, two, three, 
four, five” —then 
looking at his 
companion — “six, 
cight—” 

“Stop! Dat ain't 
right. Please count 
straight, marster.” 

She had risen to 
her elbow in her 


excitement, and 
was panting for 
breath. 


* You can count one bag, an’ let de doctor count anoth- 
er. But count straight, for Gord’s sake!” 

It was no task of a minute to untie and count the con 
tents of the seven little bags of pebbles, but the men, un- 
der the scorching eyes of the compelling woman, performed 
it with scrupulous care, quite as if they had not known that 
they were humoring a hallucination. The net result was 
exactly six hundred and forty pebbles. When Pomeroy 
realized that this was indeed just ten less than the price 
in dollars which he had put upon Ajax six years before 
in the study that morning when she came to hold counsel 
with him, he was impressed and mystified. It was, to say 
the least, an interesting case. 

‘Dat what I thought,” she said, when she knew the 
count. ‘1 ’lowed I was ten dollars short, an’ I would ’a’ 
got it befo’ Christmus ’cep’n’ I took sick; den I was ‘feard 
to wait. An’ you say you'll loand me de ten dollars, 
marster?” 

For answer, Pomeroy took out his pocket-book and 
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lifted from it a ten-dollar bank-note. Then looking at her 
inquiringly, he said, 

‘*Or maybe you would rather have nice round moneys 
like those you have been saving?” 

This was a test question, and she chuckled as she an- 
swered: 

“No, sir, ef you please, sir. What good would dem 
ten pebbles do me?” 

“They would match the rest of the money, wouldn't 
they?” 

“Not much dey wouldn’t. Dey wouldn’t be nothiu’ 
back of ‘em. Dey’s a silver dollar back of eve’'y one o’ 
dem little stones. Ef dey warn’t dey wouldn’t be no 
mo’n counterfeits. You see, marster, I can’t read, but I 
kin count, an’ I know a dollar when I see it. Eve’y time 
I'd git a dollar to put away I'd drap it in my bank an’ 
put a pebble in de stockin’. Sir? My bank? I'm a-tell- 
iu’ yer "bout dat now. Shet de do’, please, sir. Some 
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devil mought come an’ slip his onvisible ear in de crack 
o’ de do’ whilst I'm a-talkin’.” 

The doctor rose and closed the door. 

‘You know, marster—doctor—I was ’bleege’ to save 
stiddy an’ to hide safe. An’ de oniest safe banks is dem 
wha’ nobody but Gord an’ one pusson knows about. I 
couldn't have no place whar folks would see me gwine 
often an’ on. Ef anybody goes to dé same spot a few 
times hand-runnin’, some idle busybody is shore to go an’ 
see what he gwine dar fer, so when I started I made my 
bank, an’ I ‘ain't nuver is hung round it. De fust dollar 
I drapped in it is whar it fell, lessen de yethers jostled it 
when dey come in. Of co’se dey ain't nothin’ but hard 
money in it. 

‘Sir? Whar is it? Ain’t I tellin’ yer quick as I kin? 
Hit’s in my wood-shed, marster, dar whar it is. Ef you'll 
go d’rec’ly an’ look behine my wood-pile you'll see a ash- 
pile. Well, dat ash-pile ain’t no ash-pile. Hit ain’t nothin’ 
but ‘cep’ a few ashes an’ cinders raked over de kiver of a 


ole wash-b’iler sunk in de ground. Whenever I wanted to 
put a dollar in de bank, a!l I had to do was to stoop down, 
lak as ef I was pickin’ up chips, an’ feel under de ashes 
fer de b’iler-top, an’ bresh de ashes away tell I opened it 
jes a leetle crack, an’ drap de money in.” 

It proved exactly as she said—to the last dollar. 

It was getting dark when they had finished, and they 
were still talking when Ajax came in. 

Egy pt was first to notice that there was something wrong 
with the fellow. But at his first shuffling footfall she 
knew that he was somewhat unsteady on his feet, and 
when he spoke, to her sensitive ear his tongue was just a 
little thick; so when she had taken the medicine from his 
hand she said to him, as if he had been a child and she 
his mother, 

**Go in dat yether room an’ lay down, an’ don’t git up 
tell I tell yer.” 

It had been a mistake to give him money, especially 
when his nerves 
were overstrung, 
and he had natu- 
rally fallen. He 
never fell very 
deep or very far, 
but his moral legs 
were slight affairs, 
as they all knew. 

Egypt was very 
thoughtful when 
Ajax had gone out 
—thoughtful and 
silent. Finally she 
raised herself and 
turned to her mas 
ter. 

‘*Marse Archie,” 
she said, speaking 
firmly and slowly, 
“I done changed 
my mind. Dat nig- 
ger ain't fitten to 
be free. He needs 
a marster. I tell 
you what I gwine 
do. Tl buy him 
myse’f. You sell 
him to me, an’ I'll 
look out fer "im an’ 
keep him straight. 
He’s all right so 
long as he don't 
have no chance to 
play fool, an’ he’s 
been mighty good, 
trudgin’ out an’ 
humorin’ me all 
deze six yeahs, an’ 
thinkin’ I was. jes 
actin’ overbearin’ 
an’ contrary all de 
time. Heap o’ men 
wouldn’t ‘a’ done 
it. Soll buy him; 
but—” 

She hesitated, 
and a cloud passed 
over her face. 

* But what is I 
talkin’ about, mars 
ter? I clair forgits. 
Of co’se I know a 
slave can’t own a 
slave. Ofco'se dat 
won't do.” 

** Never mind 
about that,” Pome 
roy said, soothing 
ly, as if he might 
have been speaking 
to one of his own 
children — ‘* never 
mind about that 
We'll fix that all 
right The first 
thing you have to 
do now is to get 
strong, and the doc 
tor here will take 
care of that. Christ- 
mas is a week off 
yet, and you keep 
quiet, and I'll see 
that Ajax is detail- 
ed to take care of 
you until then. 
And on Christmas 
morning you and 
he can come up to 
the house together, 
and we can arrange 
so there will be 
Christmas gifts all 
round. Instead of 
making out his 
free-papers I'll just 
transfer him to you. 
I think, perhaps, in the circumstances, this will be best.” 

‘* An’ me a slave, marster?” 

It was just a little hard for Pomeroy to find his voice 
forasecond. Then he said: 

“*There will be two papers, little gir] Yours will be 
a free-paper, made out in your own name—-” 

* An’ Ajax’s, please, marster? My name is Egyp’ Tel- 
amon.” For the first time she began to sob, 

** Well, that means Suppose I were to have the min 
ister there in the library on Christmas morning, Egypt?’ 

**Y-yas, sir. Ofco’se. But—but de oniest frock I got 
to wear is dat same ole brokay. You reckon hit would 
do—fer—a weddin'?” 

‘**T should like you to wear it when I give you the pa 
per, Egypt. I wish I had done it long ago. You'll have 
to forgive me.” 

* Well, I'll put it on, Marse Archie. I reckon hit’l! do 
fer a weddin’ frock fer a ole oman lak me—wid a little 
white wreath an’ veil.” 
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EVER has fe ncing been so pop 
ular as it is to-day. Time 
was when this most graceful 


and healthful of exercises 
was confined entirely to the 
sterner sex Now all this 
has changed The fashion 


able woman of to-day is quite 
as expert with the foils as is 
her brother or husband. And 
be it known, the matron 
taken to the sport with as 
nuch enthusiasm asthe maid. 
bo when it comes to a ques 
tion of the *‘ manly art of self 


has 








FENCING AS AN 


HE women of Continental Europe have long been more fully 

awake to the advantages of fencing than the women of this 
country or England. The late Empress of Austria, whose dar 
ing horsemanship often made her a conspicuous figure, was by 
no means the only woman of royal blood who was an expert in 
the art of fencing and passionately fond of the sport; while 
among young French women of exalted station fencing is in- 
dulged in as regularly as dancing or riding. Indeed, there are 
many persons who claim and sincerely believe that to her dex- 
terous use of the foil the Parisian woman owes her perfect con- 
trol of herself. No woman who has not been taught fencing, 
these advocates of the art claim, can be perfect mistress of her- 
self and a well-developed dancer. She needs the quick control 
of every muscle, the poise, the accuracy of movement, which 
make her sure and graceful 





not be easily recovered, nor the ad 


EXE] 





vance and retreat accomplished as rap- 





idly as they should be. A guod fencer 
makes no useless movements. Every 
thrust, every parry, counts for some 
thing towards the result of the encoun- 
ter. So important is good judgment 
that fencing by experts has often been 
claimed to be more the work of the 
head than of the hands. Their effort is 
ever to try to discover their adversary’s 
designs by the ‘‘feel” of his foil. It 
is a good policy, but can only be ac 
quired by experience, not as a result of 
six lessons. 








defence while not dis- 

puting man’s ground with him, and never questioning 
his superiority i matters of strength, the gentler sex 
s rapidly demonstrating the fact that while brothers and 
husbands were first | e field, there is yet room for com 
It is w f man ok to his laurels pro 

i he American women are persevering, which is a 

" n lu the multiplicity of the arts and sciences 
red by ir aml is girls, the dange r seems to be 

hat they will not—in f cannot—-be thorough in each 
\ 80," Says One instructor they seldom get all the 
good effec hat are possible from fencing A man is 
: . satisfied to de ne th well; not so a womau 
S must have various accomplishments jut fencing 
only an accomplishment Its main value is in the 

rm of person and grace of motion it develops for the 


ersevering pupil 

Do American women learn to use the foils readily ? 
wsked Mile. Leonie Stamm They are certainly very 

« to learn and understand much quicker than 
either English « French women, but not nearly so 
persevering Consequently comparatively few ever be 
come exm f ers. Perhaps, too, they are more self 
cons 8, and averse to taking ungraceful attitudes 


However, some few of them are beginuing to look upon 
it as an art as we 18 a sport, and, | believe, will devote 
themselves seriously to it. But, as a rule, the American 
voman will not practise; she takes up fencing for a time 
but gets tired too easi id gives it up before she has 
re ¥Y musvereu | 
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rary, fi ncing is looked upon as 
man’s education 


A BROAD on the con 
& part of society W 


& necessary 
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horseback riding, ot 
teacher of grace, and every 
graceful. Fencing gives a natural 


if mp us is dancing 
mus It is the greatest 


woman desires to be 


poise and grace to the body that no other exercise can 

equa It strengthens the back, de velops the muscles of the 
yuulders, arms, and chest, and in no less degree those of the 

egs and feet It makes the body supple and sinuous; it lends 


the flexibility of the wrists. Indeed, the chief part of 
ement of the wrist 


Furthermore, the poise of the head 


s 
] 
itself to 
f 


und neck is made grace 


ful, and every muscle of the body becomes quickened and dou 
bly responsive It develops and strengthens the luugs, and its 
exercise calls for no over-exertion. Add to these numerous qual 
ifications ite own fascinations, and no more is to be desired 
Every game that demands the finest of skill, the quickest of 


eyes, and the constant activity of brain is a game par excellence 
Fencing demands all of and no greater reason need be 

ven for its increasing popularity.” If oue were needed, the ex 
hilaration which always follows a bout with the foils, the ac- 
celerated circulation, are a supreme delight. 


these 


ENCING has not been called ‘‘the sport of kings” without 

reason, nor have men learned the use of the small-sword 
because they had nothing better to do. There is a fascination 
about an engagement at arms that no other sport supplies; a 
floor cleared for action stirs one’s blvod, and gives even the 
novice a desire to fight. ‘To fence at all well one must be wide 
awake, both in body and mind. How quickly a thought can 
be executed, not how violently, is the question, and in its ac- 
complishment lies the indescribable fascination and exhilaration 
of fencing 

- 


FAULT very common with beginners is that of bolding the 
body too rigid. Ease and freedom should be allowed, without 
involving any carelessness in one’s motions. The weight should 
always be on the left leg ; otherwise in lunging the balance cau 


MASTERS of the art iry to Vary thelr play as much as pos 
sible, to prevent their opponent from growling accustomed 
to their methods and knowing exactly what he may expect 
Bad form and lack of skill are shown when one has to resort to 
what fencers call ‘** whipping that is. using the 
cuts aud slashes like those of a whip. Ther 
in true fencing, and it betrays weakness 
parry in any other way. Yet it is a 
the word of teachers — most common 
so often do they resort to this motion 
lence, that the instructor is compelled to force 
aside their masks until cured 


foils to give 
is vO such motion 
inabi ily to 
one is to credit 
Indeed 
so much vie 
them to lay 


ind an 
fauit—il 
among women 


and with 
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HOSE who have seen fencing matches are familiar 
position of the left arm, which is kept raised iv 
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the left of the head, in opposition to the play, and they must be able to respond instantly and accurately over their salles d'armes on stated hours of stated days to the 
right. This not only gives the left some to the work required of them. For this reason, many lessons wivesand daughters of their members. It was a novelty, the real 
exercise and assists in preserving the bal- and much hard practice are needed before one can really fence benefits of the sport and the necessary training were quickly 
ance, but is more graceful, and is really well. Where one is ambitious to really learn the art thoroughly, understood, and the classes became very popular. The full use 
the only safe attitude for that arm to there are many points to be remembered. Persistent correction of the club-rooms was allowed them, and the women took ad- 
take. In any other position it would al- of the postures and countless repetitions of the same movements vantage of the opportunity thus afforded them; but unfortu 








ways be in danger of receiving a thrust. must be kept up, until each point is completely mastered. nately reporters besieged the club-houses, and the columns of 
The suppleness of the muscles of the e their papers teemed with gorgeous pictures and vivid descrip 
legs acquired by fencing is remarkable. i. tions of the society women who fenced. It was too good a chance 
In the lunge one learns to hold the left S it i: scientifically understood, fencing dates from the early to be lost, this opportunity to portray society maids and ma 
leg as rigid as a piece of steel, and sup par the sixteenth century. Henry ILL. of France was trons in a new costume and a new fad. Consequently the wo 
porting almost the entire weight of the one of the most noted fencers of his day. and many of his suc- men who could carry on the lessons at home were quick to 
body. The wrists grow strong and lim- cessors were expert swordsmen. It is claimed that it reached make the change. So now the New York society women who 
ber, and the eye learns to see and follow the highest point early in the present century, during the years fence do it either in the privacy of their own homes or behind 
movements with lightninglike rapidity which fullowed the restoratiou of the famous house of Bourbon closed doors in the fencing-hali of Mile. Stamm. 


HESE private salles d’armes are most often in the base- 
ment of the house, where a firm foundation for the 
stamping of fighting feet may be secured. The floor is 
bare and polished, while along the walls are placed com 
fortable divans heaped with bright- colored cushions. 
The walls of many of these private combat-rooms are 
tapestried and hung with armor. To be sure, the 
practical side is often sacrificed to art, yet there al- 
ways remains a cleared space sufficient for the instrue 
tor and her pupil to practise with the foils. In homes 
where, for lack of other suitable rooms, the billiard-room 
becomes the only available place for a salle d’armes, the 
removal of the table and stretching a rubber rug of the 
necessary size are the only preparation necessary. Of 
course, however, even in such instances, the young woman 
has an opportunity to give expression to her love of the 
chivalry of old by the arranging of swords and masks 
and the fighting relics of various ages upon the walls, 
and seattering about in artistic confusion the gloves and 
padded armor of the present day. Pictures of fencers, 
sketches, as well as the paraphernalia of the sport, are not 
inappropriate in a room where two ideas hold a divided 
sway. An easy-chair or lounge serves the same purpose 
as the more luxurious Oriental divan of the woman who 
has her fencing as well as her billiard room, 
2. 
| UCH latitude is observed in the costumes of the wo 
men who fence; while the majority wear padded linen 
jackets, many wear shirt-waists of any color or material 
to suit their taste. “Fussy” waists, however, are tabooed, 
and any sensible woman will recognize at once the objec 
tion—the trial to the spirit of the fencing-teacher, who 
must be continually dodging about with his foil to avoid 
catching it in flowing lace or ruffles and bows. The 
skirts are short, only reaching about to the knee. These 
iS pos |! bas long been an acknowledged fact among people on the to the French throne. The favorite system now is that of the are either accordion-pleated or plain, while some use the divided 
‘tomed stage that fencing is the only sure means of attaining grace, French school, »nd was founded on the historical sword-play of skirts or knickerbockers. These are both made knee-length, 



































Xpect and the education of an actress is not considered complete until Spain. In Italy, where the fencing-masters still retain the long and are about the same as those worn in gymnasiums, 

sort to she has mastered the art. Although she may never have an foil with its bell-shaped guard, fencing is almost as popular e 

0 give opportunity to show her skill in combat before the foot-lights with women as ip Paris. The Italian school is also founded on — 

motion she knows that it will appear in her grace of movement and pose the Spanish system, and its foil is a direct descendant of and close- HOES, belts, and gloves do not admit of so much variety, as 
ity to And recognizing the importance in her profession of a good ly resembles the old rapier of Spain. In fact, the modern foil is most of them are made in the same style, purposely for fen 
»eredit’ ** bearing” and ** physical self-possession,” she takes the use of modelled with some chauges on this same weapon. cing. The regulation shoe is low cut, usually of white buckskin, 
ndeed, the foils quite seriously, and learns to cross swords with au russet leather, or red kid, and is, as a rule, trimmed with a 

ch vie- adversary in earnest ™ leather of some contrasting color. Belts of leather, to match the 
to lay 2. N ANY women who have taken up fencing in New York, for shoes, are about four inches wide, and heavy chamois-skip 

fear of publicity, prefer a salle d’armes of their own to the gloves, with gauntlets attached, are used. Wire masks and 


NTIL one studies somewhat carefully the movements and most gorgeously appointed ball of aninstructor. This feeling, it heavily padded plastrons to protect the breast are other acces 


postures in fencing, its value in developing grace, strength, appears, had its origin several years ago, when fencing first began _sories to be worn when the pupil becomes expert enough to re ‘ 
ith the and activity, especially to young and growing girls, is not fully to be practised by women. The various fencing clubs in the quire them, for it is against the heavy plastron that the novice 


irve ut . appreciated. Nearly all the muscles in the body are called into metropolis, Wishing to encourage the feminine use of foils,gave breaks so many foil points. 






































AND GIRLS IN NEW YORK FENCING CLASSES TO-DAY. 
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BY JULIA MAGRUDER 


Thia story was hequn October 21. 1899. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
Bettina Mowbray, a handsome but penniless American girl, engages 
herself toa young Englishman, Horace Spotswood, presumably the hei 
f hie uncle, Lord Hardly Horace returns to St. Peter«burg,where he 
is diplomatic service. Bettina’s mother, the love for whom is the 








mngest fee g in the danghter’s life, dies, and Horace is wounded 
by the fact that her letters speak only of her grief. Following her 
romise, she goes to Euglaod, where she is to meet him and be mar- 
ried, but ea r than agreed, in order to conciliate his uncle, who is 
opposed to his marriage. Lord Hardly is so impressed by Bettina’s 
wuty that be proposes to marry ber himeelf, and asserts that his 
ephew ie unworthy, showlng as proof a letter from a friend of Hor- 
" Bettina breaks her engagement, but at the thought of the lonely 
awaiting her ja America, ac * Lord Hardly's proposal. News of 
marriage reaches Horace iately after her letter. Further 
knowled f Lord Hurdly's character makes Bettina doubt his state- 
" s about Horace, who, she hears, is in India helping to relieve the 
farnine She sends hi 


nm anonymously all the money she can command. 


H ing further good reports of Horace’s work, Bettina asks Lord 
Hurdly If he has sent his nephew the allowance he had promised her 
should be continued Lord Hardly resents her interest in his nephew, 
snd relations between them become more and more strained. As an 
cupation, she takes up charity work, antil, during the hunting sea- 
ehe receives word of her husband's sudden death. Lord Hurdly, 
dently wiehing to necessitate her return to America, leaves her an 
neome too emall for the work she has been doing, the bulk of the 


perty going to Horace. The latter telegraphs he 
While waiting she 


to act for him 
is arrival earns that the reports of Horace’s 


uracter were slanders extorted by Lord Hurdly from a man who was 


sie powe She refuses Horace’s offer to change the will, and tells 
him of the ndition of the estate. Horace promises to dismiss the 
nt and improve the tenants’ conditions Refusing to accept any 
renee of the legacy to her, Bettina announces her intention of re- 


turning America 


The new Lord Hardly leaves her ir 


ut comes again to ¢ 


possession 


ling day nenult some papers, and they 


Though mach softened by his kind- 


accidentally meet in the grounds 


ness, Bettina dees not confess to Lord Hardly, who, however, suspects 
that hie conein deceived her. She sails for America. He returns 
tu flnd her gom 

CHAPTER XVL—( Continued.) 

HIAT the wiles were, how unscrupulously they 
were employed to effect any end that he had 
in view, Horace was now more than ever 
iware 

Aud every fresh revelation of them tended 
to soften him toward Bettina He was in the habit of 


trusting his instincts, and these had as determinedly de 
clared to him that Bettina was true as they had declared 
to him that his cousin was false. On his return to Eng 
land, after Lord Hurdly’s death, both of these instincts 
had found ample confirmation. The more he looked into 
the affairs of his predecessor, in his relations to his ten 
ants, his family, bis lawyers, and the world at large, the 
more did his mistrust and condemnation of him deepen, 
while, as for Bettina, it took little more than the impres- 
ion of his first interview with her to restore almost wholly 
his old belief in her truth and nobleness 

On the basis of her having been deceived by Lord Hurd 
ly about him, he eould forgive her her marriage. Where 

| her desolate heart have turned for comfort? And 
he knew her nature well enough to realize that what Lord 
Hiurdly had to offer might have seemed likely to serve 
her as a substitute for happiness. He knew, moreover, 
that Bettina had never loved him in the sense in which he 
had loved her, and this fact made his judgment gentler 

As he stood there alone, in the great house, strangely 
empty now that her rich presence was removed from it, 
he wished with all his heart that he had gone to her, and 
forcing her to look at him with those candid eyes of hers, 
had said: ** Bettina, tell me the truth. Why did you do 
it? Oh, if he only had! 

Then reflection forced upon him the possible answer 
that he might have received. She might have coldly re 
sented the impertinence of such a speech, or she might 
have given him to understand that what appeared true 
was really true, namely, that his cousin’s splendid offer 
was preferred to him and his poor one. Yes, he was no 
doubt a fool to hold on to his belief in Bettina in face of 
the obvious facts. The thing he had to do was to over 
come it, and go on with his life and career quite apart 
from her. 

This would have been the easier to do but for one thing. 
He had satisfied himself that Bettina had been unhappy 
in ber marriage to Lord Hurdly. It was evident that the 
worldly importance which it had given her had not suf- 
ficed her needs. He knew—her own mother had avowed 
it to him—that Bettina was ambitious; but he knew, what 
the same source had also revealed, that she had a good 
and loving heart. What he felt was that she had been 
taught by bitter experience the emptiness of mere worldly 
gratification, and that that good and loving heart of hers 
was breaking in its loneliness, 

But then came reason again, and pointed to the hard 
facts before his eyes. What a fool he was to go on con- 
structing a romantic theory out of his own consciousness 
when Bettina, by definite choice and decision, had proved 
herself to be, what he must compel himself to consider 
her, both heartless and false! 

Fortified by the bitter support of this conception of her, 
he left the library, and, for the first time since his return, 
mate the complete tour of the house, Through most of 
the apartments he passed swiftly enough, but in two of 
them he paused. The first was the long picture-gallery, 
where he looked critically at his own boyish portrait, 
wondering if Bettina had ever looked at it, and what 
feelings it might have aroused, and then passed on and 


you 


stood before that most beautiful of all the Lady Hurdlys 
who had been or who might ever be. But this was too 
demoralizing to that mood of hardness that he bad but 
recently assumed, and so he turned his back on the gra 
cious image and walked away. 

It was not long, however, before he found himself in 
Bettina’s own apartments. These he remembered well, 
and in the main they were unchanged. Yet what a sub- 
tle difference he felt in them! Here on this great gloomy 
bed had that poor orphan girl slept, or else lain wakeful 
in the dread consciousness which must have come to her 
when once she realized the nature and character of the 
man to whom she had given herself in marriage. Here in 
this stately mirror had she seen herself arrayed in the 
splendid clothes which were the poor price for which she 
had sold her birthright. He stood and looked at himself 
in the mirror, with an uncanny feeling that behind his 
own image there was that of the beautiful Bettina, whom 
once he had thought to protect forever by his love and 
strength and tenderness, and who now, with only a hired 
servant, was alone in that great shipful of strangers, on 
her way to the loneliness of that empty little village which 
her mother’s presence had once so adequately filled for 
her 

He went to the wardrobe and opened the door, hoping 
to find some trace of Bettina. But no; all was orderly 
and void. Then he passed on to the dressing-tabie and 
opened the drawers, one by one. In the last there lay a 
small hair-pin of fine bent wire. He had au impulse to 
take it, but, with a muttered imprecation on his folly, he 
called to aid his recent resolution, and hastily left the 
room. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 

ETTINA had been in her old home a week —long 

enough to recuperate from her journey and begin to 
take up her life, such as it was to be. She would gladly 
have relaxed entirely and lain in bed to be waited on and 
tended by Nora, bad this been possible. But she had 
wearied of the physical rest, which only made her mental 
restlessness the greater, and she had an impulse to reach 
out her empty hands so that somehow, somewhence they 
might be filled. 

The neighbors had called on her promptly, but she 
could not see them. They reminded her too much of the 
mother she had lost. Mr. Spotswood had also called, but 
he was a reminder of the other loss, now the more pcign 
aut of the two. When she excused herself to him also 
he wrote her a note—the conventional thing, and that 
merely. It seemed strangely lacking in the solicitude and 
affection which she had a right to expect from her old 
friend and rector. Bettina was struck with this, and in 
stantly there flashed over her a reason for it. It was 
ouly nataral that he should feel a certain resentment of 
her jilting of one of his cousins, even though she had 
done it in favor of another and more important one. 
She remembered that the rector had been extremely fond 
of Horace, and at this thought she had a sudden desire to 
sce him. So she wrote him a note and asked him to 
come. 

It was so long since she had talked with any one, and 
she was so nervous after all her morbid imagining, that 
she was feeling utterly unlike the old self-reliant, active 
minded girl he remembered when the rector entered the 
room. She also. on her part, was unprepared for the 
feelings aroused by the sight of him; and when he came 
in, his grave face and gentle manner so entirely unchanged, 
in contrast to all the changes she had undergone, Bettina 
felt a sudden tendency to tears. The thought of her 
mother also helped to weaken her, and the thought of 
Horace was a still harder strain on her endurance. 

She saw a certain constraint in his manner first, as she 
had perceived it in bis note. She felt unaccountably hurt 
by it, and when he took her hand a little coldly and in- 
quired for her health, a rush of feelings overwhelmed her 
and she burst into tears 

In evident surprise, the visitor tried to soothe her as 
best he could. Naturally supposing that this grief was 
in consequence of her recent widowhood, he pressed her 
hand, and said, gently: 

‘** | trust you are not overtaxing yourself by seeing me, 
my child. If you had preferred not to do so I should not 
have misunderstood. Your bereavement is so recent 
that—” 

But Bettina, trying to silence her sobs, interrupted him. 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Spotswood,” she said. “I had 
not thought I should break down like this. I have been 
perfectly calm. It is not what you suppose. Oh, I feel 
so wretched, so lonely, so bewildered! I would give the 
world if I could speak out my heart to one human being.” 

The rector looked surprised, but visibly softened. 

“To whom may you speak, if not to me, Bettina?” he 
said. ‘Surely, whatever trouble is on your heart, you 
may count upon my sympathy.” 

Bettina did not speak. With her face hid in her pocket- 
handkerchief she shook her head, as if in dissent from the 
idea of his sympathy. 

Feeling rather helpless, he changed his tactics, in an 
honest endeavor to get at the real cause of her trouble. 

“* Naturally, my child,” he said, “‘ the sight of me brings 
back the thought of your beloved mother. Such a sor- 
row—” 

But again she interrupted him, this time by a silent 
gesture of the hand. Then she said: 

‘It is not that. I’ve got used to that ache, and although 
my heart would not be my heart without it, that is a si 


lent and accepted sorrow now. Oh, Mr. Spotswood,” she 
said, impetuously, uncovering her tear-stained face and 
looking at him with the helplessness of a child,-** you 
are a clergyman; you teach that God is love and compas- 
sion and forgiveness; you have a kind heart! 1 know you 
have. Perhaps if I could tell you all I have suffered, and 
how deeply I have repented, you would be sorry for me, 
and not blame me as much as I deserve to be blamed.” 

She was looking at him tentatively, as if to see how far 
she could trust to the forbearance of which she felt she 
had now such need. 

The rector’s heart was deeply touched. This show of 
humility in the high-spirited, self-willed girl that he re- 
membered took him by surprise. 

‘It could never be my impulse to blame you, my dear 
child, and the less so when I see how bitterly you are 
blaming yourself for this unknown thing. If you will 
tell me about it, I will do all that may be in my power to 
help you. Atall events, you may count upon my loving 
sympathy.” 

“Ah, if I only could! It would be much to me now 
But you are ignorant of what you are promising. In a 
ceriain way it concerns yourself, or at least a member of 
your family.” 

She saw a slightly hardened look come into his face, but 
it quickly gave way to a gentler one. 

“ No matter what it is, if you have suffered and repent- 
ed, the best sympathy of my heart is yours.” 

“You will regard it as a confidence—a sacred confi- 
dence?” said Bettina. “1 could only tell you with that 
understanding. I know that a clergyman is accustomed 
to keeping the secrets of his people, and I could not saya 
word unless I were sure that this thing would rest for- 
ever between you and me.” 

Wishing to soothe her in every possible way, the rector 
gave her his promise to keep sacred what she might tell 
him; and thus reassured, poor Bettina opened ber heart. 
The relief of it was so exquisite and the experience was 
so rare, that she told it all with the abandonment of a child 
at its mother’s knee, and with a degree of self-accusation 
that might well have disarmed condemnation, as indeed 
it did. 

Up to the time of her meeting with Horace in England, 
she kept back nothing, describing with absolute truth ber 
feelings as well as her conduct. When she had reached 
that point, however, a sense of instinctive reserve came to 
her, and a few brief sentences described what had hap 
pene d since 

At the end of her recital she paused, looking eagerly 
into the rector’s face, as if she both hoped and feared 
what he might say. 

‘Truly, my child, it is a wretched story,” he began, as 
if a little careful in the choosing of his words, ‘‘ but the 
knowledge of it has deepened instead of lessened my 
sympathy for you. Your fault has been very great, but 
so is your sense of compunction; and as far as suffering 
can expiate, surely you have done much to atone. My 
own knowledge of the character of the late Lord Hurdly 
was such that I cannot pretend to be greatly surprised 
at what you have told me concerning him\ I regret to 
say it, but justice must be done to the living as well as to 
the dead. The present Lord Hurdly will prove, I trust 
and believe, an honor to the name. My intercourse with 
him has been comparatively limited, but no young man 
has ever inspired me with a stronger sense of confidence. 
So much do I feel this that I will confess to a strong de 
sire that he should know upon what ground you acted 
toward him as you did. I have given my word to you, 
however, and perhaps it is as well. That poor man so 
lately gone to his account has stains enongh upou bis 
memory without this added one. And when I think of 
Horace—what he has suffered through the treachery of 
his kinsman—I feel that it is perhaps kindest to him also 
to leave this dark secret in the oblivion which buries it in 
our two hearts.” 

Bettina seemed not to hear his last words, 

‘‘He has suffered? You think he has suffered, and 
through me?” 

“ Is it possible that you can doubt it?” 

‘*He gave no sign,” began Bettina, hesitatingly. 

‘To you—certainly not. How could he?” 

‘Did he to you?” she said, breathlessly. 

The rector looked at her with a sort of sad scrutiny, 
and was silent a moment. Then he said: 

‘*He wrote me one letter—the most broken-hearted ex- 
pression of suffering I have ever read or heard. It was 
before your marriage, when he still bad some slight hope 
that you had mistaken your own feelings, in the statement 
of them which you had made in your letter tohim. But 
then came the announcement of your marriage, since 
which time your name has not been mentioned between 
us 

‘Did you keep that letter?” she said. 

“I did.” 

“Will you let me see it?” 

‘*‘I am afraid I cannot properly do that.” 

“T beg that you will, Mr. Spotswood. You would be 
doing me a very great favor, and for your cousin’s sake 
also I think I may venture to ask it. 1 was told that he 
was ‘fickle and capricious, incapable of a sustained af- 
fection,’ and much more in the same line. I should be 
truly glad to know that this was false.” 

“*T can give you my word for that.” 

‘** But you can give me also his word, if you will,” she 
said, beseechingly. ‘‘Oh, my dear, dear friend, I too have 
suffered, and I believe that what I have endured is the 
worst of pain, for it comes from the knowledge of wrong 























to another! You cannot take he f that pain, but perhaps 
you can restore ‘to me ‘a lost ideal. I had come to think 
that there was no such thing as love—real love—in the 

. world, to believe not only that the man who had profess- 
ed it for me was false in that profession, but that it really 
did not exist. Let me see that letter. It is an impersonal 
thing to me now, but I feel that it would strengthen me 
for all my future life. -l1 am going to try to be good, in- 
deed I am,” she said, her lips trembling. like a child’s. 
“If I feel that that letter would help me, why may I not 
see it?” 

The rector hesitated visibly; then he said: 

** You shall see it, Bettina, I cannot feel that it will do 
any harm, and it will be an act of justice, perhaps, to him 
as well as to you. Whoever represented him to be lack 
ing in-depth of feeling has done him a wrong indeed, I 
had no need to have this proved to me, but if there be 
such a need in any breast, the reading of this letter must 
do away with it.” 

In a few moments he rose to take leave, having prom 
ised to send the letter to her. 

** Will you send it at once?” she asked. 
go with you and bring it back?” 

In the stress of her feeling she forgot the impression 
that her eagerness might make; but it had not been lost 
upon the rector,who ponder 
ed all these things in his 
heart as he went homeward 

When he had given the 
letter to Nora, and she had 
taken it to her mistress, he 
wondered if he had done 
well. Bettina had not pre 
tended that she had really 
loved the man to whom she 
had first engaged herself 
The preoccupied interest 
and affection which she had 
given him then were not mis 
represented in her confession 
to the rector, and she had 
been absolutely silent as to 
her subsequent and present 
feeling toward him. All 
that she said, the whole bur 
den of her song, was that she 
had so wronged him in that 
past time; never once had 
she hinted at the possibility 
of any renewal of relations 
between them 

In spite of all this, the 
rector knew Bettina well 
and he recognized the fact 
that she was under the do 
minion of some larger and 
deeper feeling than he had 
ever known her to have ex 
cept her affection for het 
mother. And had even that, 
he asked himself, so perme 
ated her whole being—mind 
soul, and character—as this 
feeling in which he now saw 
her so absorbed? He ans 
wered that it had not. It 
was therefore taking a cer 
tain responsibility upon him 
self to show this letter. But 
he was acting in the interest 
of truth and justice, and he 
could not find it in his heart 
to regret what he had done 

Temperate, judicious, de 
liberate as the rector was in 
all his mental processes, he 
could not imagine that any 
result could come from the 
course which he had taken, 


‘*May Nora 


except some very remot 
one. Bettina had shown 
plainly her determination 


never to divulge to Horace 
the contents of Mr. Cortlin’s 
letter; he was under promise 
to keep the secret also, so 
there was no ground upon 
which the intercourse be 
tween them could be renew 
ed Besides this, Bettina 
was but recently become a 
widow. The proprieties of 
the situation demanded ab- 
solute seclusion for a year 
at least, and, in Mr. Spots 
wood's consciousness, pro 
priety was supreme. He 
never took count of the fact 
that conventions could be 
disregarded by any right-minded person, and to this ex 
tent at least he conceived Bettina to be right-minded. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HE reading of that letter from Horace to the rector 

was a crisis in Bettina’s life. Its effect upon her was 
singular. When she eagerly took in those pages, filled 
with such throes of anguish as possess the heart but once 
or twice in a lifetime, the consciousness that it was she 
Bettina, who had created such a love in the heart of the 
man that Horace Spotswood was to her now, so exhilarated 
her that she was capable of but one feeling—exultation 
To have had this love, though now she had it not, seemed 
to glorify her life. To have caused him such sorrow —how 
greatly he had cared! In spite of all there was rapture 
in it! 

That mood was followed by one of intense regret—an 
excoriating self-accusation that made her spirit writhe 
before her own bar of justice. Then, by degrees, when 
there came a moment of comparative calm, she forced 
herself to recognize the fact that it was the Bettina of the 
past who had been so loved, and that the man who had 
so loved her was that youthful and impulsive Horace 
Was not the present Bettina, the slightingly treated widow 
of his cousin, a very different being—as different as was 
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the present Lord Hurdly from that old and outgrown 
other self? Surely the change in’ both was great—a 
ehange which she construed as absolutely to her own 
disad vantage, as it was to his advantage. 

Yet, in spite of this, that letter brought a strange 
strength to her heart. Since it was now so plain that he 
had so truly, 80 worshippingly loved her, she felt a sum- 
mons to her soul to be her highest possible; to overcome 
the slothful and the evil in her, and live as it became 
the woman who had been so loved by such a man. 
Above all, she longed to make her life avail forthe good 
of others, that she might make it a thank-offering for 
what she had received in the knowledge that had come 
to her through that letter. 

For, after its perusal, she knew that never again could 
she entertain the doubts which had so often filled her 
mind at the thought of the complete silence in which 
Horace had accepted her rejection of him. Sometimes 
she had fancied that it might have been a relief to him— 
a way out of a difficult situation; but now forever in her 
heart she could carry the proud consciousness that she 
had been as passionately loved as she had been desperate- 
ly regretted. 

It was a strange source, perhaps, from which to draw 
strength, but it availed her now. With a sudden renewal 
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of the energy of her youth she began to look about her 
for work which she might do. Fortunately there is no 
state where one need look for that in vain, and the rector 
was ready with practical, immediate employment for 
heart and hand, and pocket, too, alas! for now the fact 
was forced upon her consciousness that she was poor. 
It would be as one of themselves, only somewhat different 
in degree, that she must help these suffering ones, and, 
in spite of being hampered by this limitation, there was 
a certain sweetness in it. Her work among the poor had 
begun at Kingdon Hall, and there she had been often 
baffled by the sense of the difference between herself and 
those whom she wished to help. She knew that this con- 
sciousness was in their hearts as well as in hers, and that 
it made an impalpable but positive barrier. But now 
and here all was different. She longed for the money 
that would have enabled her to do so much more, and 
yet she felt it, somehow, sweet to be as they. Her con- 
sciousness of her own past wrong-doing had so penetrated 
her soul with humility that she was like a totally differ- 
ent being. 

She had said nothing to the rector of her determination 
not to touch the money that her late husband had left 
her, but she strictly adhered to this resolve. It was im 
She simply felt she could not. She found no 
difficulty in forgiving him for all that he had done. She 


possible 
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was too tender-hearted to bear malice toward the dead, 
but she could not touch his money. Since she had once 
thought about it—receiving food and clothes and com- 
forts from his hands—sbe had realized that it was an im- 
possibility, She knew that the money was deposited in 
bank for her, but there it might remain. She had told 
Horace that she would not touch it, and he should see 
that shé, would keep her word. 

Then came a thought, that made her smile. He had 
wished to force pon her the acceptance of a larger sum, 
because: it was not proper that Lord Hurdly’s widow 
should live otherwise than in pomp and circumstance 
If he could see her now! This it was that made her 
smile. 

She had shut up all the house except three rooms on 
the first floor, in which she and Nora lived alone. She 
kept no other servant, and this economy it was that ena 
bled her to give to others. She had almost no personal 
wants, and the income which had sufficed for her mother 
and herself was more than enough for her alone. A little 
sting of injured pride there had been at first, when her 
poverty became apparent to the neighbors, who naturally 
expected her to enlarge rather than curtail her expenses, 
but she soon got the better of this. The issues of ler life 
were in a wider field than mere neighborhood comment, 
and, besides this, her 
friends and associates were 
now chosen chiefly from 
the class who were too ig 
norant for such comment 
and speculation. 

For Bettina had thrown 
herself with a passionate 
fervor into the work which 
her hands had found to do 
The one assuagement for 
the pain in her own heart 
seemed to be the alleviation 
of the pain in other hearts 
She felt, also, a sense of 
thankfulness for the know 
ledge which had come to 
her through the rector, 
which made the whole 
work and service of her life 
seem all too little for her 
to give in return for this 
boon. As for Horace, her 
feeling for him was akin to 
worship. It was he who 
represented to her hence 
forth the ideal which, like 
a fixed star, should give 
light to her path, though 
so immeasurably far above 


her 
What a strange life was 
this into which she had 


now entered! She felt the 
certainty that her courage 
would be sufficient for it, 
but with all her resolution, 
she could not always keep 
back the bitter tears of 
her wordless, hopeless, un 
controllable longing. At 
times this was a thing so 
mighty that she had the 
feeling that, if her body 
were only as strong as her 
spirit, she would be able to 
swim through those thou 
sands of watery miles that 
separated them, only to tell 
him the truth, and then lay 
down her life at his feet. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


T was one of Bettina’s 
weary days. Its hours 
had lagged and dragged 


until the evening had come, 
and she had sunk down, 
exhausted and depressed, 
ina big old-fashioned chair 
in front of her wood fire, 
which seemed the only ray 
of cheerfulness within or 
without. She had had these 
feclings before, and she 
knew that they would prob 
ably pass, but never before 
had it been so borne in 
upon her that life was sad 
and wretched alike for 
those whom she was trying 
to help and for her who 
was so in need of help her 
self—little as they dreamed it. Were they worth helping, 
those poor evil-environed creatures who so continually 
disappointed her hopes and efforts? Was she worth help- 
ing, either — weak, uimless creature that she was—who 
had vowed to be content in the mere consciousness that 
Horace lived, and that he had once supremely loved her, 
and then again and again had fallen into this hopeless 
discontent which thirsted so for what she had pledged 
herself to give up—the possession of that love to satisfy 
the present hour’s need? 

She lay back in the big deep chair, her white hands 
loosely grasping its arms, and her white lids lowered 
Now and then a tear would trickle from beneath those 
lids and a slight contraction of pain would move her lips 
Any one looking in upon her so might well have wonder 
ed where were the friends and companions of this beauti 
ful, lonely woman, shut into this small room, in the dim 
ness aud silence of a twilight that hung damp and gray 
outside, an’ that the smouldering fire lighted but fitfully 
within, while the low murmur of flames fitfully broke 
the silence. 

Not a sound escaped her lips. She gazed longingly, 
sadly into the glowing heart of the fire, and saw visions 
and dreamed dreams, but not pleasing ones; they only 
served to make her sadness deeper. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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STARTED IN ENGLAND, THE 


ROFITABLE antidote to the ‘ purportless work 


sure hours ies in the Needle-work Guild of 
America. No woman, whatever her position in the 
ial or industrial world, need in these days of 


rganized service bewail her inability to make the 
those about her less difficult. It is not,as might 


ed from the wealth and social position of many 


ves of 


of its officers, a ‘‘ fashionable charity On the contrary, 
it knows neither race, color, sect, nor condition of servitude 
in its membership, which extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific If you have never heard its st ry, lend an 
ear: tl set to work and organize a branch in your town 
r village, if you would know the sweet of action over 
inact in behalf of a needv wayfarer 
« 
led in part on the Needle-work Guild of Eng- 


|" 8 mode 
land, est 


iblished in 1882 by Lady Wolverton, and pre- 


sided over to-day by the Duchess of York Its Anglo- 
Saxon homeliness appeals strongly to American common 
SET) S¢ Good home-made clothing everybody knows, 
lasts twice as long as anything the poor can buy No one 
knew better, perhaps, than Lady Wolverton, who was a 
clergyman’'s daughier, the amount of stitching and knit- 
ting done all over England by ladies of leisure to kill 
enn or for individual use or local need. How to utilize 
this aimless and often misdirected industry for the com- 
mon good became the dominant thought of Lady Wolver 
ton. The great need of new garments in hospitals and 
homes was apparent. To secure them in sufficient quan 
1 s for these and kindred institutions the English gentle 
man conceived the idea of a guild, two new garments 
. year constituting a membership. Quantity of clothing 
issured, a central directing power, through which every 
member could understand the work and its object, was 
imperative lo achieve universality, neither sect, age 
rank, nor condition was essential or hinderance to mem 
bershiy The plan conceived, Lady Wolverton sent a 
paragraph to her county paper, which, to her surprise, 
Vas | “a in the London papers 
-. 
ed, the guild's growth was rapid and 
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until to-day it flourishes in Scotland, 
Wales, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, but nowhere 
more lustily than in America, The report of the English 
guild first found its way to this country in 1884. With 
out knowledge of one another, four societies sprung up in 
dividually. Mrs. Halliduy, wife of Mr. Beecher’s assist 
ant pastor, started one at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Ladies of Grace Church, New York, were interested by 
Mrs. Butler Duncan, who had her attention called to it 
in England. To Philadelphia, however, is credited its 
birthplace as an organized factor, while Mrs. John Wood 
Stewart is universally recognized as the founder. When 


the report of Lady Wolverton reached Philadelphia, Mrs 
Stewart was assisting her cousin, Mrs. M. M. Hartpence, 
wife of an Episcopalian clergyman, in her parochial work. 
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The church was in a factory district, and a number of the 
factory were attendants To brighten their lives 
und bring them in closer touch, Mrs. Stewart invited girls 
of wealth to meet their working sisters once a week at 
the parsonage, where reading, games, and other pastimes 


girls 


AMERICAN WOMEN 


stimulated interest. With the advent of the English 
guild report, sewing was introduced into this circle of 
quiet workers. Realizing the possibilities, Mrs. Stewart 
issued a set of rules, embodying in general the principles 
which govern the guild to-day, and which are based on 
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its English progenitor. These leaflets were distributed 
widely, and resulted in the organization of seven branches 
before the end of the year. 


en 


RS. STEWART'S circle was the only one that at 
tempted from the beginning to extend the guild be 
yond the limits of its own town or city. Not until 1890 
were the multiplying branches duly incorporated under 
the title, ‘‘ Needle-work Guild of America.” In her ef 
forts to consolidate and spread the work, the founder sent 
out circulars of invitation to thirty-five States. To every 
town of 10,000 inhabitants a letter was mailed to five per- 
sons, representing the leading church, social, or philan- 
thropic interest of the community. The reward of this 
labor was a postal card and a letter acknowledging re- 
ceipt! Undaunted, she persevered, and after discourage- 
ments that would have defeated a less earnest woman, 
at the close of 1891 there had been seventy-five branches 
added. In 1892 much aggressive work was done in the 
West; seventy-four new branches were organized, includ- 
ing Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Denver, 
Milwaukee, and Detroit 
Let these early struggles of the founder stimulate the 
woman who may have cold water thrown upon her when 
she broaches the subject of organizing a branch in her 
town or village 


2. 


HE appalling need of the work is evident. One hospital, 
when asked how many garments it could use in a year, 

replied, “eight thousand!” Not one garment had been pro- 
vided, and they had no source of supply except voluntary 
contribution. The guild’s work is not confined to hos- 
pitals. Homes for destitute children and the aged, homes 
for discharged convicts, life-saving stations, day nurseries, 
schools for freedmen, are beneficiaries. That ‘‘ the line 
between respectable poverty and pauperism is the clothes 
line” has been demonstrated time and again in the guilds’ 
distribution of relief. Women prisoners in certain peni 
tentiaries often enter clad in summer rags, to be discharged 
in depth of winter with only their own clothing returned. 
By furnishing them suitable garments the guild has re- 
claimed many a fellow-woman, touched by this sisterly 
interest. In every community there are crying want and 
destitution which lie in some woman’s power to relieve 
by organizing a guild branch 

The Needle-work Guild of America has become an eco- 
nomic factor of public service. Physicians testify that 
many patients discharged as cured often return to the 
hospitals suffering from relapse or some new form of dis- 
ease because they were sent ‘forth to meet cold and the 
hardships of poverty poorly clad. By supplying suitable 
clothing, the guild reduces the city and State expenses. 


HE guild is now so thoroughly organized that should 
its national officers die, the work would be undisturb- 
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GUILD HAS BECOME A POWER FOR GOOD IN THE HANDS OF 


ed. While it has no men in its membership, it appeals 
strongly to , masculine mind, businesslike is its 
management. A village branch is officered by five per- 
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sons — president, secretary, and three directors. Vice- 
presidents and a treasurer may be added, while the 
number of directors may be increased indefinitely. Five 


persons, each pledged to her work of securing ten mem- 
bers or giving twenty-two garments, constitute in a vil- 
lage a branch; in a large city they are recognized merely 
as a ‘‘section.” When ten ‘‘sections” unite, they form a 
city branch, and elect four « fficers—honorary president, 
president, secretary, and treasurer—who oversee the 
branch. The national officers and the presidents of all 
the branches constitute the governing body. The national 
vffice is at Philadelphia. The preseut national officers are 
Mrs. John Wood Stewart, the founder; Mrs. Morton, wife 
of ex-Governor Levi P. Morton, New York, honorary 
eg Mrs. Charles D. Hamill, Chicago, president; 
Mrs. Henry Middleton Fisher, Philadelphia, secretary; 
Miss Sarah Bache Hodge, Philadelphia, treasurer. The 
board of directors includes representative society, literary, 
and philanthropic women from the leading cities of the 
United States. The value of organization is shown in the 
fact that in 1898 the guild collected and distributed 3f4,- 
877 garments, including the special collection of 48,141 
which ninety-nine bravches made for the relief of Cuba 
and the soldiers. 
en. 


OW can I form a branch?” asks the reader 

Write to the national office for the proper litera- 
ture. Copies of the Altruist, the guild organ, will be fur 
nished on application. Invite two or three women of the 
neighborhood to talk it over. Call a meeting at a pop 
ular private house rather than at a public place. First 
meetings at churches, clubs, or halls are not, as a rule, so 
successful as in private houses. Tell the story of the 
guild. Each director must secure one money member— 
that is, one person who will agree to give money in lieu 
of two new garments. This is essential to defray inci 
dental expenses. Many members employ poor women to 
make the garments, which they purchase and give the 
branches in payment for membership. Not a few society 
women have popularized the work by having guild ham 
pers of seupenad sewing in their drawing-rooms, and in- 
viting callers to lend a hand, after the manner of the old- 
time quilting-bees. Ways are only limited by the ingenu- 
ity of the resourceful American woman. Summer resorts 
are profitable fields in which to spread guild-work. A 
guest at an Adirondack hotel proposed to send to the 
nearest store, some miles away, for muslin to be made into 
articles for the guild. Guests of the hotel from all parts 
of the country joined the circle, which devoted an hour 
each day to sewing. In age they ranged from fifteen to 
sixty years, and one read while the rest plied the needle. 
A large sign made of cotton cloth, and inscribed, ‘* Needle 
work Guild of America,” was placed over the parlor 
door or piazza as the weather made one or the other place 
more agreeable to the sewing-circle. It attracted much 
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attention and roused questions as to the guild, whose op- 
portunities for service are only limited by the industry 
and good-will of all who, by organizing branches, spread 
its good repute abroad. 

Lipa Rose McCase. 
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CORRESPONDENCE A SOCIAL DUTY 


LADY'S pee ae mail is a very im- 
“portant part of her day. Almost 
the first thing of which a gentlewo- 
man in g society thinks when 
breakfast is over is the answering of 
her letters and notes. If she breakfasts in 
her room, her letters are brought to her on 
the tray with her coffee and rolls, and she 
addresses herself to the task of reading them 
with an agreeable sense of being in touch 
with her friends and the outside world. If 
she breakfasts as a mother usually does— 
with the children—she waits until she has 
seen her husband comfortably started for 
his office, and her boys and girls fairly on 
the road to school, after which she proba- 
bly pays a visit to the cook, inspects pan- 
tries and refrigerator, arranges the order of 
work and the bill of fare for the day and 
the several meuls, and is then at liberty to 
undertake her own special affairs. Probably 
the lady has a morning-room, sunny and 
pleasant, and in this a prominent piece of 
furniture is her desk. If she be very busi- 
nesslike she may prefer to any othe: a large 
table-topped desk with several drawers, in 
which a practically unlimited correspond- 
ence may be kept. Very likely her choice 
for a desk may be one with rolled top, in 
which are a variety of compartments and 
pigeon-holes wherein a woman inclined to 
sysiem may preserve and file her memo- 
randa, bills, invitations, letters of friendship, 
und correspondence of every kind 
OTE-PAPER and envelopes in several 
sizes are indispensable. Good taste is 
satisfied by unruled paper, and oddities of 
shape are wisely avoided. If a tinted puper 
is desired, let it be blue or gray, and let its 
owner adhere to the same kind, so that ber 
friends may grow accustomed to it as spe 
cially her own choice. It is a matter of per- 
sonal choice whether rough or smooth paper 
be used. One's monogram gives a dainty 
touch to one’s stationery, and for conven- 





ience, if one has a large correspondence, it is | 


well to have one’s address—street and num 
ber—engraved at the top of one’s paper, or 
the name of one’s residence if one’s home is 
out of the city. 

ea, 


EOPLE who live in the barracklike 
streets of large cities cannot give dis 
tinctive titles to their homes. A place im- 
plies a detached house and some surround 
ing ground. Usually the place takes the 
name it bears from some peculiarity, as Riv- 
erside, Cedarhurst, Pinehurst, Sunnybank, 
Sunnyside, Oakkunoll, or the like. 
en. 
HE desk and the paper, the pens and ink, 
are only the machivery of a letter. The 
art of writing a graceful and not too diffuse 
note is one which should be acquired by ev 
ery womaa. In the first place, she should 
not omit the taking pains to write legibly, 
and as the object of writing is that it may be 
read, people should cultivate the art of ciear, 
as opposed to illegible, writing. To send a 
friend a note which is a Chinese puzzle al- 
most impossible to read is most unkind. 
Ink should be in a positive color, and black 


is much better than any other shade. It is 
not now the custom, as it formerly was, to 
write the date of a letter at the top, except 
in business letters. Letters of friendship 
have the date at the foot of the last page, at 
the left of the sighature and a line or so be- 
low it.. It is important that the signature to 
every letter should be written out in full, the 
one exception to this rule being in letters 
aidressed to members of one’s own family, 
when it is allowable simply to use one’s 
Christian name, or even to sign one’s self 
* Your wife,” or ‘‘ Your mother,” if a little 
sentiment is attached to that form in the 
mind of writer or recipient. To every one 
outside the family circle the Christiun and 
surname must be written in full. A married 
lady writes her name thus, Sarah Matilda 
Smith, and in brackets writes Mrs. John 
Smith, for the information or convenience of 
her correspondent. An unmarried lady also 
writes her name in full—Maria Augusta 
Brown—and, if she chooses, places Miss in 
brackets as above. 


HE. essence of good breeding requires 

that most letters should be answered 
very promptly. A dinner invitation must 
be acknowledged and answered by return 
mail. Any letter which has to do with an 
engagement of any sort for the next few 
days is best disposed of at once. Letters in- 
quiring about the health of members of the 
family, or asking for the address of a seam- 
stress or laundress, or inquiring concerning 
the character of a maid, should not be suffer- 
ed to wait over even a day; they should be 
at once answered, as briefly yet as pointedly 
as possible. 

Sa. 


i the pleasant leisurely days of the past, 
when travelling was a matter of profound 
importance and a journey was undertaken 
only with careful thought and at great ex- 
pense, people took time to write long letters, 
filled not only with news, but also contain 


ing philosophical discussions and reflections 
| on life and books, so that a letter was an 





event in one’s day, and was well worth 
preservation. It ts quite different now, 
when we are all more or less in a hurry, and 
only courtly ladies and gentlemen of the old 
school take time to be polite, and to write 
letters which extend over three or four 
sheets. The period is utilitarian, and most 
of us are more or less tinged with its inevi- 
tuble haste and practicability 
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ANY women find it a great help to keep | 


in their employment a private secre 
tury, and here is offered an opening for 
clever and well-educated young girls who 
have system, write a good hand, and may be 
trusted to keep inviolate all confidences 
which are reposed in them through the con 
nection they hold to their principal. For 
all polite correspondence the type-writer is 
impossible; it is, however, right to use a 


type-writer for business correspondence. In | 
every case a lady herself appends her own | 


signature to her letters. 
MarGaret E. SANGsTerR. 





LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION 


AND 


CONDOLENCE 


HE impulse of nearly every one in 
joy or sorrow is towards expression. 
With people unaccustomed to ex- 
pression on paper the inclination is 
towards words or bodily movements, 
such as a grasp of the hand or an affectionate 
touch. But there are occasions when a letter 
is the only means of communication, and 
then it is that the brain is often taxed almost 
to the snapping- point. Such an occasion 
comes when one must write a letter of con 
dolence. Felicitation is comparatively easy 
to express, but the pen of any but a ready 
writer halts before the necessity of convey- 
ing sympathy to a friend in bereavement. 
Why this should be is a difficult matter to 
explain, unless the reason lies in the fact that 
the writer fears inability to say the right 
thing. 

The chief requirements for writing such 
a letter are sincerity and sympathy. The 
writer should put herself in the place of her 
friend, and write as she would be written to. 
She must feel with her friend. Sympathy 
means feeling with vicarious sorrow or joy. 
This state of mind is only an application of 
the golden rule. 

Suppose that a mother has lost her only 
daughter. Another mother might write to 
her as follows: 


I cannot tell you of the grief that is in my 
heart for you, my dear Mrs. Ashton. I know 
the pain you are suffering, for I lost my little 
Amy last winter. If I was heart-broken to 
give up one of my three, how much more 
desolate must you be to part with your only 
child! Your friends will tell you that time 
will soften the sorrow, but time can never, 





never make you cease listening for the foot- 
step that you have heard for the last time. 
ut I always believe that such suffering 
has a meaning which we can learn if we will. 
Elsie was only lent to you for a time to open 
your heart to the influence of the higher life. 
She was a messenger sent from heaven to 
lead you to interests above this world. In 
that thought will lie your consolation. 
Yours, with deepest sympathy, 
ADELAIDE BURNHAM 


A difficult letter uf condolence to write is 
that from a stranger to the family of a friend. 
Suppose a young girl wishes to write to the 
mother of a school friend who has just died 
The girl has never seen the mother. She 
would write thus: 


My pear Mrs. Burnnam,—You do not 
know me, but I have so often heard Amy 
speak of you that I feel as if I knew you. I 
am one of Amy’s classmates, and I want to 
tell you how sorry I am for you, and how 
much we miss her. School does not seem 
natural without her. She was the most 
popular girl in our class. 
doing something to make some girl happy. 
I shall never forget how kind she was to me 
when I came as a stranger to the school. . I 
am so sorry for you. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Burnham, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Eos CUNNINGHAM. 


On the face of it, a note of congratulation 
seems an easy thing to accomplish. Enthu 
sinam readily expresses itself. . Nevertheless, 
the greater number of pens are stayed after 


She was always | 


S BAZAR 


| the words ‘“‘I am glad.” The art consists in 
explaining smoothly by concealed rhetorical 
measures why one is glad. There must be 
nothing forced in the tone, the joy must not 
be so exuberant as to cause a suspicion of 
artificiality, and nothing extraneous should 
be introduced—no reference to one’s self, no 
dark forebodings of the wrath of the gods to 
a on such happiness, no * buts,” no 
‘ia 

One of the most usual letters of congratu- 
lation is that toa newly engaged manor wo- 
man. This should be sent if a call or a per- 
sonal word is impossible. A woman would 
write in the following fashion to a man: 


My pear Bos,—You area lucky man, and 
I congratulate you heartily. Eleanor Lawton 
is one of the finest girls that I know. She 
is brilliant, broad-minded, and ‘* true blue.” 
You will never have a better friend than she. 
1 wonder if you realize your good fortune! 
She is just as popular with women as with 
men, too, and that’s a test that most women 
cannot stand. Cordially always, 

ADELAIDE BURNHAM. 


A woman might write thus to an engaged 
woman whose fiancé she does not know: 


My DEAR ELEANOR,—I've heard so many 
good things about Mr. Braddon that I doubt 
ifeven you could add anything to the list. I 
am couvinced that he is the right man for 
you, and I am so glad. If any woman can 
make the man of her choice thankful for his 
life, you can, and I wish you, dear, all the 
happiness in the world. 

Your affectionate friend, 
JESSIE PUTNAM. 





It should be observed that one wishes the 
woman happiness, and congratulates the 
man. Etiquette decrees that the woman 
should not be congratulated. 

The celebration of oue’s birthday means to 
some people more than the celebration of 
Christmas. Certainly any attention on that 
day is more individual than at a time when 
many people are being remembered. A pres 
ent is not necessary, even though one sends 
greeting byanote. Formal notes are allow 
able, but the most cordial expression of in- 
terest is by a note written in the first and 
second persons. 


My pear Mrs. Asnton,—I want to send 
you my hearty greeting on your birthday, 
and wish you many more years for the enjoy- 
ment of life. 


Yours cordially, 
ADELAIDE BURNHAM. 


A birthday - book in which are recorded 
the names of one’s friends is a sure means of 
giving pleasure unexpectedly to people who 
may need on their birthdays the assurance of 
| just such interest as a note of congratulation 

indicates. CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 


ApbvVIcE TO MoTHEKS.—Mxks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
mes wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 

v.) 


—/ 





AN EXCURSION 

Into the country, out camping, fishing, or just a 
| picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless supplied 
with Gail Borden kagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
In tea, coffee, and many summer beverages it is 
delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A Perfect Food,”’ 





«Preserves Health,”’ 





«« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 














TRADE-MARK. 











Walter Baker & CO. timitea. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 








The leading musica! ime 
Stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
position, voca] and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus aduress 


W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Masa. 


New Fogland 
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You'll look 
old enough 
Soon cnoug 
Why keep 
your gray 
hair and 











And why 

have such 

short, thin 
hair ? 


Send for our 
~ book on “The 
Hair.” It’s free, 


all’s:= 
Hair Renewer 


always restores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color you used to have. 
Your hair grows rapidly, stops coming 
out, and all dandruff disappears. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
#1.00 to R, fe Hall & Co., Was ua, N. H. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“ 4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
& 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
7 J 
Send for catalogue. 
. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 





"QPUN-GLASS' 


RUSIL FINISH 


§5 LUNINGS 


36 inches wide 
Oo 
HAD !F ALL ( LORS 


AND 


"MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK 


J.W.GODDARD & SONS NEW YORK 


TO BE 





WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 
snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s famous winter resorts 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to Edwin Hawley, Ass’t 
Gen’! Trafic Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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: HARPER'S : 
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: PERIODICALS : 
¢ MAGAZINE, - $3 00a Yer 
= WEEKLY, - $4 0ator § 
= BAUAR,- - $b O0aYer 
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CLUB LETTERS 








Cospuvorap py Marearert Hamiutton Waerou 


Cuamexeseune, Pa.—This correspondent can re- 
vive a year-book on Egypt by addressing Mra. J. F 
Parvis, Holton, Kansas. 


Mus. H. V. P., Campen, New Jenseyv.—The propor- 
tion of clubs in each State federation that belongs to 
the General Federation varies greatly. Only thirteen 
as affiliated with the general 
ty when the anneal report was made this autumn 
rhere is likely to be a temporary decrease in the num 


clubs were reported 


ber of clabe joining ant!) the matter of reorganiza- 
tion eball be detluitely settled 


B. W. F., Saw Josk, Catsvounta.—A number of 
clubs have included some stady of France or Paris in 
their winter’s work, in preparation for the Exposition 
next year, A bright and brief outline is enggested by 
Mathetic Club of Little Rock, Arkansas. The 

pic is divided among nine meetings, as follows: 1. 
“Pen Pictures of Paris.” Parie, the City Beautiful; 
Shops tp Paris; Symposiam ; Personal Reminiscences 
f Paria. @& “Le Grand Monarque.” A Letter from 

he Court of Louis XIV.; Versailiesand Marly. Talk 

presenting Voltaire for General Discussion. & * Art” 
The Salone and Art Life in Paris; Treseures of 
the Louvre and Laxembourg; a Peep at the Gobelins 
and Sévres. 4 “The Immortals.” Victor Hugo and 


the 


St. Beuve; the Sorbonne and the Academy. Discussion 
Baleac, the Giant of French Literature. 5 Lec- 
ture" Old Chateaux.” 6, “ Volcanic Paria.”’ Dis 


cussion—the Causes which led to the French Revolo 


tion; the Story of the Bastile; Heroes and Heroines of 
the Revolution. 7. “ The First Empire.” Napoleon's 
Impress upon Parte; Memortes of Malmaison. Discus- 


Leading Parte in the Life of Napoleon. §&, 
* Monsieur aud Mada The Hétel de Rambonuillet; 
Social Life In St. Germain and the Latin Quartier ; 
Saunterings on the Boulevards. Discussion 
and Madame after Marriage. 
Theatres of Paris 


Monsieur 
9%. “ Footlight Flashes.” 
Rachel and Bernhardt ; Sardon and 
the Freneh Dramatists Discussion —Zola as the 
Apostic of Morality. 10. “ Pin de Siécle.” Louis Na- 
poleon, the Man of Destiny. Present Political Out- 
look In Paris; George Sand. Discussion—The Paris 
Exposition 


A. C. L., Lowrwvinne, Kewroony 
bowklets t 


the 


One of the beat 
bé used a# study help that are issued by 
any of State federations is that sent out from 
time to time from the Reciprocity Bureau of the 
Wisconsin State Federation. Manual No. 3 in its 
ries has just appeared, and may be had at ten cents 
by addreseing Mre. Charles F. Latimer, 700 
Weat Seventh Avenue, Ashland, Wisconsin. Being in- 
tended to assist the work of stady claba, the papers 
aod snggestions are carefully divided under the topics 
usually purened by these clahbe. The lists of reference- 
books are admirable, and ali of the departments will 
be found suggestive. It is interesting to note io this 
connection that the art committee of the Wisconsin 
Federation has two collections of twelve framed pie- 
tures each, one of French and the other of Dutch art 
These are already in cirenlation, and two more collec- 
ious will seou be started 


a copy 


Muse L. R. ©., Faneo, Nowrn Daxotra.—At York, 
Nebraska, is one of the clubs referred to in thi« de- 
partment as organized to promote the comfort and to 
interest the country women who visit the town from 
the outlying farme. It fs called the Town and Coun- 
try Clab, and i* quartered in pleasant rooms in the 
business part of the place. Special programme meet- 
inge are held on days that are known to be convenient 
for the attendance of the scattered membership, and 
on all days the roome are ready for their reception, 
with different town members serving ip turn as hostess 
of the day. Other similar clube exist in many places 
weet of the Mississippi, and have proved an almost 
indescribable boon to their farm and ranch member- 
ship. Mrs. N. Plerce, secretary of the York club, can 
be corresponded with for further information. 


Mas. H. L. Cumeron, lows.— Massachusetts is, we 
believe, the only State that provides luncheons at the 
school-houses for papils in attendance. Five years 
ago the movement was started at the Boston high- 
echools, through the generosity of a public-epirited 
woman, Saccess was marked from the first, and now 
the lunch-roome are practically self-sapporting. The 
plan has been widely adopted by bigh-schools through- 
out the State, and though not a direct movement of 
the women’s clubs, is endorsed and cordially assisted 
by Massachusetts clab women. It is quite within the 
province of your educational committee to make the 
effort to secure and assist proper official action. 


Scnscumer, Crnounnatt.—Civic clubs in one or two 
of the very large cities, notably In Philadelphia and 
Chicago, have made an effort in behalf of physically 
and mentally defective children. An investigation by 


the Olvie Clab of Philadelphia disclosed that there | 


were from eight to twelve deficient children in every 
school building. Through the interest and liberality 
of two members of the club, a emal! school for these 
children was established in a suburb of the city eigh- 
teen months ago. The three children who were kept 
in it for «ix months showed such remarkable improve- 
ment and promising possibilitves that it was with the 
greatest reluetance that the club was obliged to re- 
linquieh the experiment for lack of funds. It lasted 
long enough, however, to be an object-lesson to the 
municipal authorities, and the clab hopes to secure 
some help from the educational board in regard to 
the matter, On a larger scale is the training-sechool 
for backward children which has been opened in 
connection with the University of Chicago. The 
institution is called the Chicago Physiological school, 
avd it le Intended te be not only a echool, bot a 
home for boys and girls who, from varions physical 
or temperamental canses, are unable to keep ap with 
he normal child of thelr ages. While in the nature of 
a philanthropy and ander the auspices of well-known 
philanthropists and educators of the city, it is expect- 
ed from the namber of pupils already entered that the 
schoul will quickly be self-supporting. The educa- 
tional committee of any clab in any city will hardly 
fai! to find on a visit to any class-room of a ward 
school at least one child of slow development. The 
fact is recognized by the teacher and the other pupils, 
often to the creating of a sort of anconscious ostra- 
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One of the trials of those interested in the culture 
of flowers is the presence of destructive insects. Per- 
+ sons who have been discouraged by the trouble and 
often lack of success attending the use of insecticides 
will find the following simple and easily prepared § 
wash entirely effective. It is the recipe of Mr. Eben E. 
Rexford, an authority of national reputation. 


Shave a quarter of a pound of Ivory Soap in water sufficient to cover it and dissolve upon 
the stove, then add five gallons of warm water. Spray this solution upon the plants with a 
florist’s syringe, or if they are small dip them bodily into it. In either case, be sure to reach y 
every part. Let them stand half an hour and then rinse with clear water. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





A letter 
thus addressed 


has been received at 
the Home Office of The Prudential. So deeply impressed 
upon the minds of all Americans is the habit of ascrib- 
ing to The Prudential the chief characteristic of the 
great Rock, STRENGTH, that the letter had been 
forwarded without question or delay by the postal author- 
ities. Another evidence of the fame of | 


| THE PRUDENTIAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Write for information. 



















e. PRT Ig be tie 


Masons Hanlin 


have been acknowledged leaders for years. There is nothing better in the market than their 
»ianos and organs. Those who want an instrument of beautiful tone, and one which will keep 


its tone and tune, will find all that and more in these pianos. 
PIANOS ARTISTS EVERYWHERE PIANOS 
In it 


COMMEND THEM .. 


We have a variety of styles, and our illustrated catalogue, sent free, is an interesting one. 
you are sure to find something which will please you Easy payments if desired. 


MASON & HAMIIN 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





ARPER’S CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of their publications, with portraits 


of authors, will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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ciem that has a temdiency to stifle anc. nullify the small 
effort the defective child is able to make. Often the 
arrested or backward development is due to causes 
entirely removable. 

Aw admirable model for a musicale is found in the 
Ladies’ Tharsday Musicale of Minneapolis. A consid- 
erable history of this club will be found in Bazan 
No, 21, Vol. XXXII. Its plans for the coming year are 
important, comprehensive information of which may 
be had by addressing Mre. H. W."Gleason, at the club 
studio, 511 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Tux interest of the club world is pleasantly centred 
in the wedding at Denver, on December 8, of Mra. 
Sarah 8S. Platt, Vice-president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, and Judge Westbrook 8. 
Decker. As Mra. Platt, the bride has won hosts of 
friends in the club world from Maine to California 
who will now most cordially extend their congratala- 
tions to Mra. Decker. Mrs. Decker's residence will 
continue to be in Denver, and her interest in club 
work is not likely to be abated. 


Campen, New Jeuscy.—Some books that_will be of 
value in a club stady of “Our New Possessions” are 
Hawaiian America, Caspar Whitney; Hawaii and Ita 
People, Alexander Twombly; “ Wild Flowers of Ha- 
wail,” Overland Magazine, Vol. XXV., page 157; Yes- 
terdays in the Philippines, Joseph Earl Stevens; The 
West Indies, Amos Kidder Fiske; Myths and Legendas 
of Our New Possessions, Charles M. Skinner; Newborn 
Cuba, Franklin Matthews. A more extended list will 
be forwarded on persona! application to this depart- 


ment, with two-cent stamp enclosed. 


A Froversutye club in an Illinois city is ambitious 


| to branch out into aliruistics, and a member writes to 





this department asking for suggestions as to what 
form its projected activity shall take. “ We are tired 
of being literary,” says the correspondent, “and do 
net know exactly what else to do. The educational 
system of our city is particularly good. Weare mem- 
bers, most of us, of philanthropic and church organi- 
zations, and while there is deabiless plenty for us to 
do no special field seems to open tous.” The first ad- 
vice that suggests itself in reply to this is that the 
club unite itself with some activity already est» blished, 
Choose the work that pleases the majority of the mem- 
bers, and give it the impetus of the fresh activity of a 
handred additional women. If the club prefers to 
pursue some effort by itself, the editor of this depart- 
ment would suggest activity as an orgavization tow- 
ard the preventing of tuberculosis. Some recent sta- 
tistics have brought the frightful ravages of thi« 
scourge again before the pabiic. It is stated on good 
authority that it is four and a half times as fatal as 
small -pox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria combined, 
On the other hand, it has been demonstrated that its 
prevention is entirely possible, and that united and 
persistent effurt for two generations would practically 
eliminate the disease. Woman's work In this field 
lies right before her. 


Lone lei.anp —The movement to build at Washing- 
ton, D. C., an aaditoriam in which the annual conven- 
tious of the National Society D. A. R. may be held, 
was started by the Independence Hall Chapter D. A. R. 
of Philadelphia. It is estimated that the building 
will cost $200,000, of which sam the chapter has al- 
ready pledged $60,000, The accommodations in Wash- 
ington, to which many conventions of women's socie- 
ties tend, are entirely inadequate so far as a place for 
holding the meetings is concerned. If the D. A. R. 
build this bal! it will undoubtedly prove a successful 
investment, as it can be frequently rented to other 
societies. 


A. J. R., New Orleans, Mra. Roger A. Pryor, 8 West 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York, is at the head of the 
movement to inetitate an exhibit of the work of 
Southern women. It is proposed to hold the exposi- 
tion in the early spring, and it is hoped that it will 
prove a significant enterprise, resulting perhaps in the 
establishing of a permanent exchange for Southern 
industry. The Senthern colony in New York city in 
very large, and its loyal interest is enlisted in be- 
half of this work. A large executive committee ts 
active, and the results can hardly fall to be successful. 
Coutribations are arriving from many Southern States, 
and the exhibit is likely to be a surprise to Northern 
eyes of the work that is accomplished by Southern 
women living in remote and isolated regions, Kuit- 
ting, basket-making, wood-carving, besides drawn- 
work and embroidery, are the most common forms 
which the industry of Southern women takes, and 
many specimens of these will be shown. It is the 
purpose of the promoters of the exposition to have a 
Southern kitchen in fall operation, where Southern 
food, prepared by Sonthern cooks and served in 
Southern style, will be displayed. 


Inquixen.—Repor's of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, held at London last 
summer, can be had ov application to Mra. F. H. Gaff- 
ney, 41 Riverside Drive, New York. They are listed 
in seven volumes. One each of Women in Politica, 
Social Life, Industrial Life, and Education; two of 
Women in Professions, with a general report of coun- 
sel transactions. 


DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail, 


Cuaurry Ann.—To begin with, you must take a 
cloth suit with two ekirts—a short and a medinm- 
length one—a flannel waist, two silk waists, and two 
wash waists. If you have plenty of room you would 
best put in a sea) coat; although I have never taken 
the trip myvelf, I shoul! judge from what I have been 
told that you will meet with some extremes of climate, 
A pretty gown is really necessary for you to take. If 
you have a silk one, take that—if not, take a light- 
weight cloth one that is made up in some elaborate 
fashion. New Orleans and San Antoulo are both 
places where you will need considerable dress, and [ 
would advise putting in two waistse—a high and 
alow one. By all means bave a light fannel wrapper 
to wear in the sleeping car, a flannel sacque and alpaca 
petticoat you will find extremely uncomfortable. 





~ From New York to Niagara Falls via New York Central. A Daylight ride 
never to be forgotten; service unexcelled, scenery grand! . 
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A delicious dessert for 
NOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
Free, New edition “see Make Good Things to 














Pwilts 


dIYiS 


Cooked in Any Manner 
are Always Delicious 
Like Swift’s Premium Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, there is 
no uncertainty about the quality, 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 


St. Louis St. Joseph en | Ot Paul 














REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired 
and confused condition of the brain, 
and induces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name H ‘son 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 








THE POPULARITY OF “ BEN-HUR,” 
AND THE CHARM OF ITS MUSIC. 


T= popularity of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” now being 
played at the Broadway Theatre, has been 
so great that the line of ticket-buyers has 
extended half-way around the block. Many 
persons have had to stand for two hours be- 
fore getting to the ticket-window. For six 
months the play has been in preparation, 
and the careful study of every detail in its 
setting and the magnificence with which the 
play has been mounted make it one of the 
great spectacular successes of theday. The 
chariot-race is, of course, one of the most 
exciting of its episodes, but for its full effect 
one should sit in the orchestra and not in the 
gallery. In the gallery one looks down on 
the stage and gets too much of the mechan- 
ism; he sees the floor under Messalina’s chari- 
ot recede and in this way is let into the secret. 
Were the floor uniform in color this need not 
be. But there is nothing to mar the sombre 
effect of the galley-slaves at work. One can- 
not easily forget that tragic scene: the dark 
hold of the vessel, without light, except for 
that of a dim lamp by the Roman soldier 
who sits and beats upon an anvil to set time 
for the rowers; then the two rows of gal- 
ley-slaves, one above the other, standing as 
they ply their oars—slaves of every descrip- 
tion, young, old, black, and white, some fierce 
and f te some defiant, others broken in 
spirit, all hopeless except ‘* Ben-Hur.” Their 
faces in the black gloom of the galley are 
worth going to see 

General Wallace is said to have been in 
sistent in his refusal to bave any portrayal 
of Christ upon the stage. Certainly bere in 
New York we have hardly the environment 
for it, and public sentiment would have been 
outraged had any attempt to portray the 
Christ been made. When, therefore, Christ 
is made to heal the multitude, and among 
them the mother and sister of ‘* Ben-Hur,” 
who have become lepers from long confine- 
ment in their prison, a great light is made to 
shine from heaven, and falling upon the suf- 
ferers, to cure them. One woman was heard 
to say that had she never believed before, 
she would have been made to believe by that 
scene—the rapt and attentive multitude scat- 
tered up the mountain-side, their faith and 


expectancy as they stand there, now breaking | 


into song and waving their palm branches. 








Then the sudden light that falls, hushing 


the multitude and healing the sufferers. 
HE music in the production of ‘ Ben- 
Hur ” has occasioned considerable inter- 
est and surprise, and is the subject of much 


commentand discussion among music-lovers 
and musicians. 


In endeavoring to carry out the character | 


and atmosphere of the period, Mr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley has been tempted into a 
line of experiments which has proved sin- 
gularly successful. He has been bold enough 
to depart from the theories and traditions of 
modern music, and has made use of barmo- 
nies, divisions, and scales which have had 
no precedent for the last five centuries. He 
has contrived to cover and combine this 
elementary frame-work taken from the 
earliest music of the Jews, Egyptians, and 
particularly the ancient Greeks, with the 
most modern orchestral harmonies, giving 


an effect charmingly unique and character- | 


istic. 
HE peculiarities of ancient Greek music 


may be traced through the entire musical 
suite, markedly in the chorus of the third 


| act, aud in the march preceding the chariot- 
| race, where the tread of a circus-loving 
| crowd is given with striking vividness. In 
| the finale of the fourth act the use of par- 


alle] fourths in the lower parts is a curious 
variation from the methods and theories of 
modern music. 

Mr. Kelley’s most interesting and risky 


| mostly green. 





experiment is at the opening of the drama, | 
in his “‘ Approach of the Magi,” in which | 
the tread of the camels is conveyed and | 
| the Oriental mood given by the employ- | 


ment of a melody wrought by the material 
afforded by the Westphalon, or eleven-tone, 
scale—the most elaborate of Greek and also 
Egyptian scales. This scale enabled the 
musicians of that day to modulate or move 
from one key to another, and afforded op- 


| portunity for both Phrygian and Lydian 





modes within its compass. 

The curious conjunction of three exactly 
similar tetrachords (half-step, whole-step, 
whole-step) gave the singular scale of 
eleven tones used in the second century, in 
the time of Claudian Ptolemy. 


HE movement of this theme, illustrating 

as it does the peculiar lurching motion 
of these ‘‘ Ships of the Desert,” particularly 
pleased General Wallace. In the “Spin- 
ning of Arachne ” the ancient Dorian scale 
is utilized, and the old measures and di- 
visions of trimetres are frequently employed 
with quaint effect, 


ROS TLSECRIP + 


R. KELLEY’S most triumphant defiance 


| 
| 


of the customary is his ingenious em- | 


ployment of a harmony of descending 
fourths, unheard of for centuries. These 
lower fourths are spoken of by Professor 
Rudolph Westphalon in his investigations 
of ancient Greek music, to whom the use of 
them was a seeming impossibility. ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly,” he says, “the Greeks did use 
these descending fourths, strange and in- 
comprehensible as it may seem.” It is inter- 
esting to note that these descending fourths 
are also a peculiarity of Chinese music, to 
which Mr. Kelley has given considerable 
study and attention. While in San Fran- 
cisco much of his time was devoted to the 
music of the Chinese there. He thought he 
could trace a kinship in certain of their 
crude harmonies to the harmonies of the 
Greeks, basing the idea mainly upon the 
limitations of their few toned instruments. 
Investigation confirmed his theory. 

The study of these early musical forms of 
different nations, and the influences of cli- 
mate, religion, and history upon music, has 
absorbed a great deal of Mr. Kelley’s time. 
His illustrated lectures on these lines have 
attracted general interest. It was by the 
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“Colgate & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving 
soaps, perfumes, Sa- 
chets, toilet waters, 
and dental powder, 
corresponds to the 


“Sterling” mark onsitver 





suggestion of Professor E. A. MacDowell, | 


of Columbia College, who had invited him 
to lecture on Oriental music, that the man- 
agement selected Mr. Kelley for this work. 

Mr. Kelley’s wife, who was Miss Jessie 
Gregg, of San Francisco, is an able assistant 
to him. She is a brilliant pianist, who has 
merged her career into that of her husband, 
and her musical talent, as well as her practi- 
cal abilities, make her of inestimable service 
to him. The experimental nature of Mr. 
Kelley's compositions gives him a great deal 
of trouble with managers and conductors 
His unaided efforts to make clear his schemes 
would avail him little without his wife's co- 
operation. By playing the arrangements 
fur complicated passages with him, and by 
singing the vocal parts for him, she enables 
him to present his ideas in such a way that 
they may be readily grasped. Besides this, 
she is able to relieve him of those harassing 
and distracting matters of business and affairs 
that balk the careers of so many talented 
men. She keeps modestly in the back- 
ground, but she attends entirely to his cor 
respondence, writing all the letters and at- 
tending to every detail. 


A SMALL BROTHER'S REVENGE. 


N elder sister, with a talent for narrating 

homely things in a funny way, regaled 
guests at a dinner-party with naming over 
the various and ludicrous 
articles found in her small brother's pocket. 
It caused much merriment. The small bro- 
ther, being present, vowed he would have 





assortment of | 


his revenge. A few days later each guest | 


received the following interesting document, 
written in a boyish hand: 


Sophie Bell's Top Bureau-Dravwer: 
A SEQUEL TO 


The Contents of A Boy's Pocket. 


Pull easy; a box-lid pokes up in the back 
and keeps it from opening. But once opened, 
a lot of things pop up, like jacks-in-a-box, 
like as if they had springs in them, and had 
only staid down because they were pressed 
to it. Some things fall out on the floog, but 
there’s plenty left. Here they are—ribbons, 
Pull the end of one, and this 
is what comes with it: A shoe-horn, a pock- 
et-book, a piece of a United States flag, a 
shoestring, a bracelet, a package of chewing. 
gum, one of my neckties, two of papa’s, a lace 
scarf, an old collar,a pair of white gloves, a 
buckle, a belt, and a letter without an en- 
velope, which says: 


Dear Sopute,—Pau! and I are going to 
Washington on Saturday. 
know. Don’t tellasoul. Destroy this. 

Yours, JULIA. 





| 


Father doesn’t | 


A bundle of letters tied with blue ribbon, | 


a horseradish-bottle with a pickle in it, two 
postal-cards, more handkerchiefs, a bundle 


| of sweet powder, a box of college pins, a 
piece of rope, a small diary, a card-case, a | 


feather boa, a half-filled box of Huyler’s, a 
bicycle tool-bag, a bunch of samples, a dried 
rose, a picture of the man she likes least of 
all, some visiting-cards, an old coin, a lump 


| of sugar, two spools of cotton, a receipt for 


home-made caramels, Jack’s last letter, a 
slipper-bag, a package of cigarettes (unopen- 
ed, with “ He swore off June 25” written 
across it), a false mustache, more of papa’s 
neck-ties, another one of mine, a golf-ball, a 
meerschaum pipe, a package of hair-pins, 
one white slipper, a book, two tintypes, 
something in an envelope marked ‘“ From 
Thoreau’s grave,” a theatre programme, an 
umbrella-cover, a watch chatelaine, a shirt- 
waist, some embroidery, more gloves, a mon- 
ogram fan, a pair of opera-glasses, and a 
curling-iron. 
This is a true story. If it doesn’t beat the 
other, I'll go under, Dick BELL. 
E. B. 8. 












Some of the good 


points of the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


SOLD OnLy Ix A YELLOW Box—for your protection. Curved 
handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristies in irregular tufts 
cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
These mean much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adult 3he. Children’s (2 sizes) Ge. Bymatl or at deal 
ers’. - Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 16 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





The most traudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuing 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne, You cannot be deceived if the label reads; 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “gegeniéber"’ must appear cr 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 


Cha ’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 





pt o 
ewark, N. J. 
By Skin Scalp and Blood 
Humors and Loss of Hair 
Is the condition of thousands. To all so af- 
flicted, warm baths with CuTiouRA Soap 
gentle anointings with CUTICURA, purest ot 
emollient skin cures, and mild doses of CuTt- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood purifiers 
and humor cures, will cleanse the system by 
internal and external medication of eve 
eruption and impurity, and constitute the 
most effective skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS ON 
MILLINERY 


BY MRS. JAMES H. BIRD 


rO DRAPE A TURBAN. 


OR ordinary street wear there is no- 
thing prettier than a turban, but for 
many faces itis too severe and plain- 
looking To remedy this defect,and 
at the same time make it more be 

coming, the following method of draping 
will be found effective. As this draping 
is something that will require practice, use 
Canton flannel at first 
UT two strips on a long bias (see Part 
I.) three inches wide This will be 
long enough to reach around the hat with 
out piecing 
Lay the raw of the two strips 
together in the centre of the brim, lap 
ping the width of a seam, and sew to the 
frame 


edges 


These pieces are intended as upper and 
under facing 
Pin these in place before sewing, that 


the under facing may be drawn smooth 

Cut another strip five inches wide; hem 
both by turning down and 
catch-stitching, being careful not to take 
stitches through 

Fold this strip in upturned folds, and 
pin to the brim over the seam in the cen 
tre, giving it a twist here and there to 
break the straight lines 

Sew to place, bringing the join on the 
side, to be covered later by a bit of fold or 
rimming 

Sew the upper facing of the brim to the 
head-line, then the lower. Take the corner 
of your Canton flannel left after cutting the 
strips, about five-eighths of a yard—a little 
lese will answer—place the bias edge around 
the head-line, turning under three-quarters 
of an jinch, pin to 
tight, and bringing the long point to the 
left side 

Lay the folds in graceful curves about 
tip and side crown, putting in pins here 
and there until you get the desired effect. 
The long point is folded together and slip 
stitched 

It is sometimes necessary to 
point to make it stand up. This gives a 
good background for bird or wings. 
regular rule can be given for this draping, 
as you never see two alike 

As you have only used pins, keep chang- 
ing until you are satisfied with the effect. 


edges once 


wire this 


rO DRAPE A BONNET 


PRETTY draping for a bonnet brim 
where a fancy tip is used is the follow- 
ing: 

Cut two strips of velvet on a true bias 
seven inches wide. Remember when cut- 
ting on the bias that a given number of 
inches on the straight edge will not give 
the same number of inches in the centre of 
the strip. 

Seam the strips at both ends. If the 
bonnet is very narrow at the back, three- 
quarters of the second strip will be suffi- 
cient 

Out the second strip in half. Find the 
centre of the bonnet and the centre of the 
strip 

Make a triple box-pleat with the top 
one inch across, place over the brim, and 
stitch raw edge to wire at head-line. 


BRIM. 


Mark off the sides of the bonnet, and | 


No | 





place, drawing fairly | 





bring the fold loosely around, opposite the | 


pin, where another triple box-pleat is to be 
made, but not quite as large as the first 

Sew tq head-line, gather the little fulness 
between, and fasten in like manner. 

Bring the other edge of strip over to 
the head-line on the inside, laying the 
fulness in tiny pleats turning toward the 
front 


en. 


ARRY the remaining ends toward the 

back in three upturned folds. Fasten 
one end to the bonnet, and turning in the 
raw edge of the other end, slip-stitch to 
place. 

Fasten on inside to head-line, gashing 
here and there to make it lie flat. Pull the 
puff out all the way around 

Between the triple box-pleats lay two 
loose upturned pleats, which must be caught 
with a stitch, and carelessly dent in the 
box-pleats 

This is another kind of trimming for 
which no regular rule can be given, but it 
must be done artistically, and in a differ- 
ent way for different faces 

If the face cannot stand the broad effect, 
the fulness at side pleats may be pushed 
back and caught to the side crown. 

This arrangement of a puff is suitable for 
a dressy bonnet 

In draping velvet around side crowns of 
either hats or bonnets it will look much 
better if wired 

Use wire drawn from wire tape, fold over 
one end a trifle, and slip under the hem on 
either side 

Your hem may be merely catch-stitched 
if you wish it to lie flat 

Should you wish more of a roll, turn in 
the velvet twice, the second time fully as 
much as the first. 
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A CHRONICLE OF NEW- 
YEAR’S EVE 


AST night I talked with Father Time. 
The last stroke of the knell of the dy- 
ing year had not ceased sounding 
when the joyous chimes announcing 
the birth of the New Year rang out 

merrily upon the midnightair. Father Time 
is an old man, but bis step was sprightly, 
and in his eyes shone the brightness and 
eagerness of youth. ‘‘Come with me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I will show you how time is mea- 
sured.” We walked together until we came 
to a beautiful castle. 1t was like the dial in 
the village church-yard at noonday, so 
bright was it. 

‘This is my abode,” said Father Time. 
“Tis here I reckon time for mortals.” 

Now the castle stood on the verge of a 
mighty precipice, and aapene all seemed en- 
veloped in dense shade. We walked through 
an avenue which glittered with precious 
stones and sunlight, and entered through the 
shining portals of a room that was radiant. 
The air within was filled with the chiming 
and uneven ticking of many clocks, whose 
pendulums swung to and fro. 

“ This is the time-room,” said the old man. 
He drew my attention to a beautiful time- 
piece, designed in pure gold and set with 
jewels. It had no indicator upon its dial to 
mark the seconds of time. The minutes 
were suggested by chimes. 

‘This clock marks time for youth, and 
tells the hours by a golden bell of muffled 
sweetness. Youth heeds it not.” And the 
face of good old Father Time was lighted 
with a smile of loving indulgence. 

‘This timepiece next to it,” pointing to 
one of similar design, ‘‘ reckons the time for 
future events of promise and fulfilment of 
hopes.” Strange to tell, this clock’s pendu- 


| lum swung back and forth once in five or- 





dinary minutes. ‘‘Ah, the impatience of 
mortals who live by this time!” said the old 
man, with a sardonic smile. ‘‘ This is the 
time by which the ship of fortune sails 
is time tarries the wedding-day for the 
iver. It brings the Christmas-tide for the 
little children, and to the maiden ber absent 


lover. It reckons the yeurs of the prodigal’s 
absence. It brings the anxiously awaited 
letter. It measures the days and weeks and 


months to the mother ere the coming of ber 
first-born. It counts the cruel hours of suf- 
fering in the dark and lonely and silent 
night. It lags the minutes for the idle 
schoolboy. To the artist it brings fame 
long after his bones are dust. And a very 
unsatisfactory clock ft is,” said Father 
Time. 

On the opposite side of the room was a 
handsome bronze timepiece, whose pendu- 
lum swung back and forth with swift and 
easy grace. 

“This is the time of matured life,” ex- 
plained my guide. ‘‘No sound marks the 
movement of the indicators as they glide 
around the dial. Days speed like hours in 
their flight. Anniversaries crowd upon each 
other’s heels. It counts losses and gains and 
births and deaths, fortunes and misfortunes 
—all in the same hour. Ere maturity 
knoweth it, threescore and ten have crept 
on and man is cut down like the grass.” 
The old man sighed. 

‘**But here is another,” and he drew me 
towards one which ticked even more swiftly. 
**This clock makes every hour a minute in 
length. The holidays so long coming to the 
little children, once come, glide swiftly on 
by this timepiece. It speeds the parting 
guest, and makes too brief lovers’ adieus. It 
hastens the petals to fall from the newly 
blossomed rose. To the weary mortal it 
carries away the gladsome hours of rest, and 
wakens the dawn al! too soon. It hastens 
the passing of the Sabbath-day for the bread- 
winner. ft tolls the bell for the tardy school- 
boy. It figures time-tables for the belated 
traveller, and it hastens the day of financial 
reckoning. The seasons pursue each other 
by this time, and the babe at the mother’s 
breast is all too soon grown to be a tall man, 
and wages battle with the world. Ah, yes, 
and it races time for all procrastinators, For 
them it has no mercy.” 

Then we left the time-room, and I was led 
to other rooms in the castle. We crossed a 
portal over which was inscribed the word, 
**Hopes.” Here I saw thousands of beauti- 
ful fairies clad in rainbow hues. They 
danced and pirouetted in most fantastic man- 
ner. ‘‘ They are hopes,” said Father Time, 
sadly. ‘‘They belong to the New Year. 
One year hence they will lie in their 


| graves.” 


**Here too is memory’s room,” said the 
master of the castle. And I saw on the tap- 
estrie| walls familiar scenes of long ago. 

Then we came upon a closed door over 
which was the inscription, ‘‘A THOUSAND 
YEARS ARE BUT AS ONE DAY.” 

“This door,” said the guide, ‘is the one 
that leads to eternity. Here my realm cease: 
There are greater beauties beyond, but none 
has returned to tell the beauties thereof. Tix 
gate-keeper is the Angel of Death. But 
never mind that! Your duty, and the duty 
of every man and woman, is to make the 
most of the present. I am the friend of the 
man who grasps the present opportunity 
It is the secret of life. Let it be your charge 
for the coming year! 

The scene vanished. 1 opened my eyes. 
It was all a vision, but the happy New-Year 
bells were ringing. 

Haryor Han? Canoon. 
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For Holiday Gifts E 


AT “THE LINEN STORE.” 
Pure Down Comfortables, 


Sateen covered at 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, and $7.50. 
Silk covered at 





$10.50, $12.50, $15.00, 
$20.00, $25.00. 
Lambs’ Fleece Comfortables, 
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$4.5 


Silk covered at 
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$7 50, $10.50, $12 50, $15.00, 
$17.50, $20.00, $25.00, and up to 
$100.00 a set 
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$12.50, $15.00, $17.50, $20.00, 
$22.50, and up to $40.00 


White and Colored Bed Spreads 


of every description and in all sizes 
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| Calendar 


A handsome desk calendar con- 
taining one leaf for each day of 
the year and mounted onametal |j|/| 
stand. On each leaf is a quo- |||! 
tation concerning music, taken 
from the works of the g-eat 
poets and musicians, and ample 
\j|| Space is left for memoranda. 
Stationers’ price is 25c. for sim- 
||| ilar calendars. 
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DEPARTURE that is sure to be rec- 
ognized by our readers as one of the 
most helpful of the many new fea- 
tures that will distinguish the initial 

number of Harper’s Bazar for the coming 
year will be the enlarged capacity of the al- 
ready valuable Cut Paper Pattern Depart- 
ment. The scope of this department is to 
be broadened to meet the needs of its wo- 
men readers more fully by the introdue- 
tion of sizes which will include 32, 34, 36, 
38, and 40 bust measure, in bodices, with 
proportionate graded sizes for the skirts 
Various patterns for children’s costumes 
also will be placed at the disposal of our 
readers that shall include garment patterns 


| for children between the ages of four and 
In order to be able to place this | 


variety before our readers, only a limited 
number of designs and of patterns of each 
size will be published, and with the excep- 
tion of several garment patterns which have 
a permanent value unlikely to be diminished 


| from the effect of changing fashions, no de 


signs will be retained in the Harper's Ba 
ZAR list of purchasable patterns after a pe 
riod of two montis has elapsed since the 
first publication of the original design. The 
list of patterns that still may be purchased 


will be found in a separate column of each 
This | 
list will undergo a weekly revision, and if | 


future number of Hanxrer’s Bazar. 


purchasers will follow the changes 
are made in the 


as they 
list, they will find a conve- 


that will greatly facilitate 
available patterns. 


of 


the selection 





| 


| many 


j 
| 
| 


| is 
nient catalogue in every issue of the Bazar | 


T= principal feature of the number of 
Harper's Bazar for December 30 is a 
magnificently illustrated eight-page article, 
the first of a series, entitled, ‘‘ Picturesque 
American Homes.” In this article Mr. Sam- 
uel Parsons, Jr., the distinguished landscape 
gardener, has chosen a nine-acre estate in the 
vicinity of New York, named, ‘‘ Fair Ouks,” 
and has shown in an interesting and clear 
manner what can be done with nine acres of 
land. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs, reproduced in full-page and half- 
page sizes of the Bazar. 
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Stern Bros 


Ladies’ 
Cloak Dep’ts 
Decided Reductions 


of prices tn 
High Class 
Paris Wraps, 

Capes, Coats, 

Paletots & Ulsters 

Including many very handsome 
Opera, Carriage 
and Street Wraps 


Also a large collecticn 
of exclusive styles 


Walking Coats 
and 





@n. 
WO distinct features of the coming Bazar 
are articles, entitled, ‘January Lunch 
eons,” and “January Weddings.” In the | 


former some new features adaptable to lunch- 
eons given in January are suggested, with 
practical descriptions and with graphic illus- 
trations ‘January Weddings” 
of the new points on the social and 
fashion side of weddings that are to take 
place in the coming month. 


T= new designs in pattern garments to 

appear in Harper's Bazar of January 5 
will include a handsome “ Gretchen ” coat 
for children, together with a late Parisian 
costume for women. The latter will be 
composed of a new pleated bodice, such as 
now receiving the attention of all the 
leading women's tailors, together with an 
equally novel skirt that is sure to obtain 
generally during the coming spring months. 
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INDIAN SUMMER OF LIFE 


ELLNIGH the loveliest time in 
the whole year is the sweet and 
gracious Indian summer. It is 
the period of ripeness and ful- 
filment. Summer, with its heat 
and burden, has passed away, the autumn 
days have come, and over the landscape lies 
a soft opaline haze, dreamy and tender. The 
air, not yet cold, is full of crisp, and supplies 
tonic and stimulus, while the fields and pas 
tures seem to bask in the cheerful light of 
the sun. There are seasons in our capricious 
climate when the Indian summer comes more 
than once, or when it is prolonged through 
many days of delicious autumn weather. 
Something akin to this we see in life, when a 
woman, having reached the meridian, the ob- 
ligations of earlier life completed, her chil 
dren grown, nursery cares engrossing her no 
longer, enters upon the most equable and de 
lightful plane of her existence. She is not 
yet old, the first advancing signal of decrepi- 
tude has not touched her, she does not be 
come easily tired, her experience has ren 
dered her mellow, tolerant, and sweet, and 
she has no shadow of cynicism in her mental 
composition. With an eager zest which be- 
longed to ber in girlhood, but was for a time 
held in leash by her cares and responsibili- 
ties, she turns to many avenues of recreation 
and privilege 
Whether married or single, the woman in 
the Indian summer of her life is independent 
beyond her juniors, and may go where she 
pleases and do as she will without challenge 
orcriticism. A spinster frankly middle-aged, 
and therefore neither ashamed nor afraid to 
acknowledge the fact, is one of the most de 
lightful people we meet in society, and it is 
difficult to think of society as going plea- 
santly on without her genial companionship 
and charming conversation. She is a suita 
ble chaperon for young girls, may properly 
accompany a party of them abroad or at 
home, and by her gracious presence and tact 
ful acquaintance with and management of 
the conventionalities may be counted upon 
to make any party of pleasure go off success 
fully 
It is one of the most desired privileges of 
Indian summer to be freed from the grinding 
anxieties of want, and to have a sufficient in- 


come to go where one will and to do good as | 


one has opportunity. The middle-aged wo- 
man of wealth may discriminate in her chari- 
ties. On every side claims will be made 
upon her, but she will be happy in choosing 
where to bestow orto withhold. She may be 


the Lady Bountiful of a village or may cheer 
a whole country-side with her kindly gifts 
and attentions. Sometimes, too, her benevo 
lence will be so large and her public spirit 


| so great that her country and perhaps the 


| A girl is restless in many ways. 


| passed; 


whole world will be the better 
ing. 

One of the manifest advantages of Indian 
summer is that certain conflicts have been 
ended and certain questions forever settled 
Girlhood is a period of ferment and unrest 
The man 
she loves is not always worthy of her, or her 
parents object to him, or he sets his love else- 
where, or there comes some wedge of separa- 
tion, and two who might be everything to 
each other are divided by the width of a 
wall over which neither can pass. By the 
time a woman has reached middle age sucl 
trials as love brings are all behind her. If 
unmarried, she prefers an unfettered life; if 
married, she is secure in the honor and love 


for her liv- 


of her children. Indian summer is not a 
period of storms; it isa time of calm weather 
and genial atmosphere and gracious accom 
plishments. Its predominant characteristic 
is serenity. All the better it is if the woman 
have kept intact the child beart, so that she 
welcomes every little pleasure, and is not 
blasé or indifferent or sated with the things 
she has seen. A family or group of families 
seems crude and incomplete if it or they are 
destitute of members who have reached the 
climacteric of middle age. The Indian-sum- 
mer people form golden links between the 
aged and the young. 

No slight advantage is it that a woman, 
middle-aged, yet not elderly, may count upon 
almost unbroken health for many years. She 
bas arrived at a time when her physical life 
has few fluctuations, and when she is equal, 
asa rule, to the day’s demands in a way quite 
beyond her in earlier life. There was a time 
when she hesitated to undertake a new enter 
prise or to make new engagements for the 
reason that she could not tell whether her 
strength would be adequate, but that time is 
she may count upon herself, and her 
friends may count upon her. With perfect 
safety she may enter upon a new career if 
she choose to do so. It is by no means im- 
possible for a woman in the Indian summer 
of life to begin a professional career, to work 
as a journalist or college professor, or as a 
teacher or as a physician, if her inclinations 
point to any of these and she has the ca 
pacity or antecedent training to fill them 


includes 


of her husband and the dear companionship 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam basa very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


F. K. B.—The~golf and rainy-day skirts should 
reach to the ankles, never longer. The fashionable 
materials for a coat and waietcoat or a coat and skirt, 
as I understand you want, afe velvet, velveteen, cordu- 
roy, and cheviot, bat I must tell you that cloth was 
never 80 fashionable as this year; and unless you want 
a velvet gown, I think you would make a mistake in 
not buying a cloth. 


An Inquirer.—To begin with, you will have to cut 
your skirt over; you can lengthen it by a band of 
velvet, either red velvet or black. And I think you 
would best look at the illustrations in Bazar No. 46, 
page 97T, if you want to find a good way of making it 
over, which from your description I should think you 
could most easily do. You can also utilize your black 
satin skirt and your black lace shawl. You will have 
to make the skirt long, but that you can do by having 
a cirenlar founce. Drape the skirt so that it comes 
down over the front breadth in a point, and then have 
flounces on the lower skirt. The waist you can have 
of chiffon or mousseline de sole, and trim it with lace. 
In Bazar No. 49, page 1068, there is a moasseline de 
sole and black lace gown from which, I am sure, you 
could get some ideas. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspon lente of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
Questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Montana.—I never yet saw a local painter who did 
not suggest baff or cream to go with green, but do not 
let bim put it on. Let me describe to you a room 
which I know, one that has rafters in the ceiling, and 
which is hung with cathedral lamps, and which, but 
for ite farniture, might well have been a simple church, 
like some of those in the mountains which depart from 
old traditions and become beautifal edifices and a part 
of the tuner life of the commonity. Such a church isto 
be found in the Catskills, and another in the Adiron- 
dacks, and I wish that more churches Were like them. 
Bat to return to this room. The walls are green, all 
the wood-work and the rafters are green, too, the ne- 
cessary light being added by gold between the rafters 
and by yellow glass in ihe windows. The room is in- 
describably lovely. Why do you not paint your ceil- 
ing a yellow, then, like gold, your wood-work green, 
even your arches, and then instead of patting white 
glass at your windows, ose yellow? If you get the 
crackle glass, more light will come thruaugb. 
times glass is stained with a yellow varnish which 
gives the same effect. Make your painter give you a 
good green for your wood, one that takes up the 
darkest shade in your paper. If you want to stain 
and polish the wood instead of painting it, write me 
again, and I will send the receipt used by one of the 
most successful architects in town. 


Mas. T. F.—You say “not paper” for your walls. 
Several things then are left you—paint, burlaps, liven, 
silk, damask, tapestry, and leather. Any or all of 
these would be appropriate in a town house if the 
rest of your belongings warranted the choice of costly 
materials. The costiiest Venetian silks are some- 
times put on walls, 80 are old Louis Seize brocades, 
and so are tapestries. These are used with great care- 
and are nailed, so as not to be injured by paste. The 
barlaps, linen, and leather are all pasted. Burlaps is 
one of the best of them al! for a library. It comes 
dycd in every color, but I think if you were to put 
yours up in its natural color, and then have the painter 
go over it all with a brush, using a dull bronze or gold 
paint, you would get just the effect you wanted. This 
is done frequently, but it goes without saying that you 
must be careful about the paint, not to get a cheap, 
looking giit effect nor anything that suggested taw- 
driness, and certainly nothing that is shiny, bat a rich 
mellowness which would barmonize with your other 
colors—with your browns and creams and blues, and 
also with your oak wood-work. Your books would 
look well with it. Be sure to experimeut with your 
paint before you commit yourself. The painter should 
mix his colors under your directions, or give you a 
piece of burlaps painted, and let you put it up and 
test it in different lights. No one goes haphazard 
into wall-coverings. The question is always one 
worthy of careful consideration. Your furniture can 
be moved about, but your walls have to stand. Could 
you afford, and would the rest of your belongings war- 
rant putting a damask or brocade on your parlor 
walls? One in soft colora, narrow stripes, and re- 
lieved with a tiny blossom or two would be effective. 
If you mast have paint, use a soft yellow that is almost 
an ivory. (I am considering your carpets and your 
other colors.) Soft pinkish-red for your hall, low in 
tone, or a dull ivory. The upper hall ought to be like 
the lower one. It is always awkward to come upon a 
break as one goes up the stairs. You want to keep 
your balls subdued on account of the many colors that 
come in through your stained-glass windows, and if I 
were sure of your exact shades, | would suggest a 
golden-brown on the walls of the hall instead of the 
pivkish-red. But again I suggest your making experi- 
ments. It is always easy to do by hanging up a piece 
of drapery or paper. You can hardly dream of the 
pains sume persons take to make their wall a success, 
No one can do more than to snggest the lines which 
the individual should follow. You may think that 
you give a third person all the points to be considered, 
but that third person might discover something you 
had vot observed which would make a change of 
suygestion necessary. Therefore, experiment for 
yourself, but along the lines just laid down. 








Some- ,; 
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EALTH AND BEAUTY ARE THE GLORIES OF PERFECT 
womanhood. 


| 


Women who suffer constantly with weakness peculiar to their | 


sex cannot retain their beauty. Preservation of pretty features and 
rounded form is a duty women owe 
to themselves. The mark of excessive, 
regularly recurring suffering is a famil- 
iar one in the faces of young American 
women. 

Don’t wait, young women, until your 
good looks are gone past recall. Con- 
sult Mrs. Pinkham at the outset. Write 
to her at Lyna, Mass. 

Miss Epna EL tis, Higginsport, Ohio, 
writes: “Dear Mrs. PinkHamM,—I am 
a school-teachér, and had suffered un- 
told agony at regularly recurring times 
during the past ten years. My nervous 
system was almost a wreck. I suffered 
with pain in my side, and had almost 
every ill human flesh is heir to. I had 
taken treatment from a number of physi- 
cians, who gave me no relief. In. fact, 
one eminent specialist said no medi- 
cine could help me, I must submit to 
an operation. At my mother’s request, 
I wrote to Mrs. Pinkham, stating my 
case in every particular, and received a 
prompt reply. I followed the advice 
given me, and now I suffer no more. If 
any one cares to know more about my 
case, I will cheerfully answer all letters.” 
Addison St., Mt. Jackson, Ind., 


THE 
MARKS OF 
SUFFERING 


Miss 
“Dear Mrs. Pinka#aM,—I am by oc- 


Kate Cook, 16 


writes : 





cupation a school-teacher, and for a | 
long while suffered with severe pain 
and nervousness. I have received 
more benefit from Lydia E. Pink- | 
ham’s Vegetable Compound than from | 


all remedies that I 


have tried.” 
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GOOD FORM 





Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are neoded. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 

Asor F, R.—There are plenty of desserts that may 
be made at home without difficulty, if one does not 
want to bave the conventional dessert of ice-cream or 
ices at a wedding entertainment; any receipt-book 
will give you receipts galore for jellies, Spanish creams, 
blanc-manges, and others on this order, but I should 
advise a good wine jelly and whip cream. Make the 
jelly attractive by mixing with it candied fruite— 
candied cherries, angelica, and cut up other fruits; 
these should be put in the jelly-mouide in layers as 
the jelly hardens, and the cherries should be used for 
decoration on the top of the jelly. Whip cream should 
be served with this dessert, and nothing is nicer, the 
cream flavored with ram. You know, of course, that 
if you prefer ices or cream they may be made at home 
without any trouble, if you have e good freezer. Just 
make a plain custard, and let it cool and then freeze, 
but as a substitute the jelly is very good. 


M. G.—As there are to be twelve people present at 
the dinuer, you should certainly have place cards at 
the covers, and partner cards for the gentlemen. The 
place cards most in vogue al present are made of plain 
card-board decorated with the hostess's crest or mono- 
gram in gilt or white; if one does not have there, the 
cards best in taste are plain white, 3 inches long by 2 
wide, with gilt or bevelled edges; the names of the 
guests are written in the middie, and the cards are 
placed on top of the napkins at every cover. Part- 
ner cards are given only w the gentlemen; they are 
plain white, undecorated, or decorated like the place 
card with a crest or movugram, and are 23g inches 
long by 2 inches wide. They are put into envelopes 
which fit them exactly, and all are placed together on 
a tray which is in the hall or the gentlemen's dressing- 
room—wherever the masculine guesis remove their 
outer garments. On each of the cards is written the 
name of one of the women who are to be present, and 
on the envelope the name of the man who is to escort 
her to the dining-room and sit next to her at dinner. 
Each man finds his own card, and knows before he 
enters the drawing-room who will be his dinner 
partner; thus all difficulty is obviated for the hostess, 
who has only to see that people who have not met be- 
fore are introdaced before dinner; the couples will 
pair off when dinner is announced, without any trouble 
ou her part. The bost always takes the lady guest of 
honor into the dining-room, leading the way with her 
on his arm; the hostess gues in last with the man 
guest of honor, All! the ladies take the arms of their 
escorts when going in to dinner. After dinner, when 
the hostess makes the move to rise from the table, 
every one stands up; the ladies usually leave the din- 
ing-room unescorted, the hostess leading the way, 
and the others following as it happens tw be con. 
venient—there is no law of precedence in this coun- 
try. Or, what is a pretty custom and often seen just 
now, the gentlemen escort the ladies back to the 
drawing-room just as they entered, the host leading 
the way with the lady who sat on his right on his arm, 
and then leave them, to return to the dining-room or 
to gu toa smoking-room to enjoy their cigars and 
coffee alone, 


Leanona.—Yes, if it it possible, letters of condolence 
which come from old friends sbould be acknowledged 
by a person in bereavement by personal letters; the 
answers need not be sent immediately, nor need the 
person in trouble herself write if she feels unable to do 
so—when one is in affliction one is pardoned for not 
doing anything which is an unwelcome effort—but 
some member of the family or one of the household 
should acknowledge the letters. Messages, notes, and 
cards of condvlence from acquaintances may be ac- 
knowledged by the mourner's black-bordered visiting- 
cards merely; these should be sent within a month 
after the attentions are received. I should say, with- 
out knowing more of the particular instance, that it 
would be only proper to wait several months after the 
death of a parent before sending cards to a bride, a 
stranger, who has come to one's town to reside; if the 
bride is an old friend or an acquaintance of the person 
in bereavement, or if the latter has any reason for 
wishing to show her attention, it is a different matter ; 
then cards should be sent sooner—within a month 
after losing a parent. 


K.—Of course a gentleman should take off his hat 
when he is in an elevator with a lady, whether the 
lady enters when he is already in the elevator, or if 
she is there when he enters; there is no permissible 
alternative. 


Cc. C. D.—I have read your letter several times and 
given your question a good deal of thought, and con- 
sulted some people on the matier, and I bave come to 
the conclusion that the costume most appropriate for 
you to wear at the unique and charming entertainment 
you are planning to give—a Cance in celebration of the 
semi-centennial of the discovery of gold in California— 
would be a dress such as was worn by the women in 
crossing the “plains” in "49. Lam pot sure enough 
of any authority to tell you a book to consult about 
the costume, but you have studied up so much on the 
period that you must know just the sort of dress then 
in vogue. Of course you would have to elaborate it a 
little, making it of pretty silk inetead of calico or the 
cotton or woollen goods that were worn, but you should 
get the same effect, and you should have the same 
kind of head-gear—a large becoming bhat—and perhaps 
you could add a kerchief to the costume to make it 
into an evening dress. I know that the effect will be 
happy. Ifyou do not like this suggestion, why do you 
not wear a dress made after the fashion of the evening 
dresses of the middle of the century? You will be 
able to find any number of styles to choose from in 
any book of the fashions of the period, 80 choose what 
will be most becoming to yon personally. But I 
think my first idea is the best. 
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A RAG-TIME 
‘WELL, SIR, WHAT 
“(Gor ANY 


YE MEETING 


Ir wae jost aft nr ime 


ud wh ut Mies Betty 
Came rily tripping alon he green lane, 
Beruffl eribbune ud usly pretty, 

A sight that might we tar un anchorite’s brain ? 
At the glimpse of pink as a rose from the harry 
rh found t walking so early at morn, 
Up jan s art of mive all in a flurry 
For ite bepe is smile and its sorrow her scorn 

lier es were alig ‘ rt 1 exullation, 
And round he t ps — sweeter pever were 
hime 
The 4 king a emile of ench anticipation 


That my jealousy rose. Was she keeping a tryst? 








Ah, 1 for she passed me before I had utiered 
My greeting, at flew on her way to the town, 
As out of her pocket a tumbled card flattered 
o yom Parie bonnets have " been MauKE! 
pown! M. E. W 
> 
URGANIZING A GENIUS 
I hilant »p n ! onair vase & ! 
his ste office m tat nf ' works of goo 
nese at n y whe em of ideas was ushered 
int hie Asean his ios pevul 
«mm vie C ‘ und w ed fin 
the " nd t yer woking ml man 
nnounes 1s - 
“1 ha n eur ha 
fascinuati nw . : ts 
i man es} 1 4 ’ i ta 
development has won you a world-wide reputation 
2 a true pat ul benefacto f your ape « Da 
ing the past “y r va - 
yee nssociated w ve 
ment that har Me » tow ad ne 
nnd mental advancement I fe 
would tot be u to ‘ ‘ 
any one bul you « t 
weocinted with : acl ’ 
I ha ‘ 
¢ great ma fl y 
One » this Matte 1 th 
young man proceeded briek!y 
“ Now, sir, | have » doubt you 
w ay A) n | ‘ 
! 1 of our gior my u 
le a genine Hom Shak r 
“ “ pe vat ec ‘ ‘ 
tional poesl ' ndencies 
and embain ir - and Aspire 
tions in inaype " 
Quite « mr naire 
rut m the rus © eminent 
statesma w ‘ y g g to 
a ‘ utitr 
“1 propose to org ne a genius 
‘What's that’? exclaimed the il- 
HNonatre uneasily, as be glance itthe 
you man and w ed if he were 





iy alm ta matier of proof that this 
w“ »some exter he method em 

ed produch he works of 
ae us that are a aly the glory and 
delight of mankind The tndivisi- 
bi'ity of Homer has been attacked by 
profsmud erities, and there are many 


who beliewe that t mmortal works 
bearing the name of Sh ikepere are 
the productions of many minds. And 


if such a collaboration was necessar 


CUSTOMER. 


can I po For yot 


OCOON SONGS? 


in ages when an 


Admirable Crichton was a possi- 
bility, 


how much more is it needed in the marvellous 
present 7 

“ Wonderful, most wonderfal !” exclaimed the great 
man. “The ' ity of your scheme is quire 
in keeping But tell me more 
sbout your plan.” 

Thos encouraged, the man of ideas proceeded : 

“I propose to employ all the most eminen 
tists, scholars, statesmen, and men proficient in every 
department of learning. They will! turui«h the organi- 
zation with exact information of all kinds in the 
simplest form, and this will in tarn be collated and 
put into available shape by vur best humorous writers, 
novelists, critics, hixtorians, and poets. Among the 
last the work will he so divided that each man will 
he assigned to the part for which he is best fitted, and 
in that way the humor, pathos, and poetry of the 
masterpieces produced by the organization will em- 
body the best work of America’s finest and mo-t ma- 
tured minds. And the collaburation between the 
critics and the mea of creative mind should make all 

e productions faultiess.” 





t sclen- 














“Bot what form will your literary productions 
take ’ 

“That cannot be decided until the organization is 
complete. Greece found its highest form of intellec- 


tual expression in the epic, England in the drama, 
ind T incline to the opinion that the genius of Ameri- 
ca will find ite ultimate expression in some form that 

1# not yet heen discovered.” 

The great man was se overcome by the brilliancy 
proposed by the man of ideas that he al- 
most wept. Grasping his visitor by the hand, he ex- 
claimed, with much emotion 

“Go on, , and achieve the greatness that 
I have no hesitancy in endorsing your 
} snd I am proud that you paid me the com- 
pliment of laying it befure me before you proceeded 
with it." 

“| thought it would surely appeal to a man of your 


of the sechem 





young ma 
swaits you. 
an fully, 


grasp and readth,” said the young man, brimming 
over with delight ; “and as pothing now remains but 
to secure the money to start the organization, I sup- 
pose | may count on you to furnish ir.” 

The millionaire looked at him with well-simulated 
amazement. 

“1 am surprised,” he exclaimed, “ that a man with 
a mind so powerfully logical should make such a fatal 
error. Lam indeed glad that you came to me, for I 
can help you where you would certainly have failed.” 

The young man looked thoroughly perplexed. 

“Can it be possible that you have overlooked the 
fact that geniuses are always poor? Homer was a 
beggar ; Shakepere held horses; and in order to suc- 
ceed, your organized geniue must scratch gravel in 
some way, possibly in some form that has not yet 
been discovered. Ob, dv not thank me! Lam only too 
giad to have been the means of making a criticiem 
that will save your scheme from failure. Good-by 
my boy, and I wish you every success; but don’t fail 
to keep your venlus poor if you wish to achieve great- 
ness for it.” 

And having bowed out the dazed man of ideas, the 
mu!timillionaire congratulated himself on the fact 
that he too had a few good working ideas. 

Perenr MoAntuus. 
angus 
THE HOTTENTOT. 
Within a mud-walled, mud-ceiled cot 
There lived a mud-faced Hottentot, 
Of muddy mind and muddy blood, 
And of the name (it chanced) of Mad. 
His mien was meaningless but mean ; 
His shape was shapeless to be seen ; 
His speech, though but a click or squeal, 
Sufficed for more than he could feel ; 
And when he squealed two sequent ob’s, 
It really made him seem verbose. 
His countenance a single glance 
Would show no one could countenance. 
He was by no means Natare’s pet, 
And narrow were his limits set; 
He could not write, he could not read, 
Because he could not learn, indeed, 
Though missionaries often set 
Him looking at the alphabet; 
He could not snare the wily game, 
Being not so wily as the same; 
And fishing, he was much confused 
By tricks and crafts the fishes used ; 
He could not think, because he had 
No thonghts to start with, good or bad; 
He could not sin with any skill, 
Because he knew not good from ill, 
And with the worst intent, in fact, 
Might do the most praiseworthy act; 
He could not weep his outcast state, 
Because he thonght it was first-rate ; 
He could not laugh, the stupid chough, 
Because he did not knew enough; 
He could net even vote, for he 
Did not live in Amerikee. 
He did, to speak in brief despatch, 
Not know enough to scratch a match. 
Twas in «a far-off land he dweit 
Of boks and vstriches and veldt; 
And anderneath a tropic sun 
Hix ead, dark-colored race he run 
O hapless, ill-starred Hottentot, 
How narrow is thy shallow lot! 
Lo, thou art bound by place and clime, 
And chained by circumstance and time; 
Thou canst not rise to Fame’s proud he! y*\ts; 
Thoa canst not light the cresset lights 
That through the dark of age on age 
Stil! flare with venias’ living rage. 
Alas, thy miserable lot 
Is just to be a Hottentot! 
Poor savage, all obscure, unknown, 
The small-fry of the burning zone, 
Thou'rt named in this my lofty verse 
Only thy limits to rehearse ; 
Named but to show how, as with iron, 
Environment doth man environ, 
And by the inference to suggest 
This thouglit, which may the wise arrest: 
That ‘tis impossible for one 
To do what by him can't be done 
Wicoimstos Fisu 

— 

** Well,” said Cumso, when the di-putants had began 
to back their opinions with wagers, * the discussion 
has resulved itself into an umbrella case." 

** How is that 7” asked Cawker. 

* Put up, or shat up. 


veae>y Sd thie 
o 


AN ALTERNATIVE. 


“Whar i 


THE CHAPEKHON CANT 


SKATE?” 


“| suPPOSK WE'LL HAVE TO LET HER SLIDE.” 


ay 


A TEMPTING MORSEL. 


Among the many pitiful stories that come from the 
hospitals where our retarning soldiers are cared for, 
some few have an amusing side. One of there con- 
cerns a typhold-fever patient whose mind was affected, 
and who, as is not infrequently the case, relapred at 
times into childishvess. He was, of course, fed very 
little, and his mind dwelt constantly on things to ent. 
One day he called a visiting friend to his ride, ancl 
asked him in a whisper if he would not like to knuw 
of something delicious. “Of conrse,” he added 
“they won't let me have it.” His friend hamore 
him, and be went on: “Go to Delmonico’s, and tel! 
Louis to cat you two thick slices of bread, and to but 
— well. You had better put the sugar on your- 
self.” 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 
A little boy, reading the following lines, 


“And those who live in cottages 
Are happier than those who sit on thrones,”— 
rendered them thus : 


“ And those who live in cottages 
Are happier than those who sit on thorns.” 


Another little fellow, reading this quotation, “* And 
Jonathan loved David, and gave him his garments, hie 
spear, and his girdle,” rendered it, “And Jonathan 
loved David, and gave him bis garments, bis spear, 
and bis galluses.” 

Another's written anewer tothe question, “ Give full 
description of the alime.tary canal,” was, “It be- 
gina at the mouth, and goes on and on till it stops.” 


a 


“ As I understand it,” said Mra, Gazzam, “ by the 
wireless-telegraph system ihe messages go right 
through the air we breathe.” 

“ Yes, that is correct,” assented Mr. Gazzam. 

“Then a person who has just filed a message in the 
telegraph-office may swallow his own words on his 
way home.” . 











COMPOUND ZOOLOGY 
The towel-raceoon, it is said, 


fs a patient and tame quadruped ; 
He's exceedingly strong, 
And his legs, thin and long, 
Proclaim him a true thoronghbred. 
Carorys Weta. 


SUCCESSFUL RECITAL. 
“That story = told at dinner pleased our host 
very much,” said Gazzam 
. 2 m glad he liked it,” replied Mullins, deeply grati- 
ec 


“Yes, he said that he had never heard it told 
better.” 


—<>—__ 


Four Right Angles, one fine day, 
Were quarrelling on the king's highway. 
A great round Circle wheeling by 
Chanced the Angles to espy. 
“ Angles,” said he, “I cannot bear to see you dis- 
agreeing there 
Why not join hands and call it Square?” 


—> 


Worcester defines the word “ hotel” as a “saperior 
lodging-honse,” but a little Boston girl evolved quite 
a different definition 
Mrs. Blank, who is greatly intereat- 
“J ed in the sewing-sechoul connecied 
: with Trinity Charch, was one day 
addressed by a new pupil to this 
effect: 

“ Teacher, where do you live ?” 

“At the ——,” mentioning one of 
Boston’s big hotels. 

“Oh! an’ what do you do ?” 

“Well, I read and write and sew,” 
was the amueed answer. 

The child leaned forward, gazing at 
Mrs. Blank with great earnestness. 
Finally she said : 

“Don’t cher do no scrubbin’ nor 
nothin’ ?” 

Counterquestioning resulted in 
the discovery that the mother of her 
little scholar was émployed a» char- 
woman in the hotel, and the child 
concluded it- was simply a place 
where “ sernbbin’ or somethin’” was 
the order of the day. 


———_>_ - 


“Tt is hard luck,” complained the 
story-writer, “the way these artixt 
fellows illustrate. You know my 
‘ Exploits of the Brave?" There is a 
noble rescue, a fire, a collision, and 
un earthquake in it, and what text do 
you think the artist chose? ‘When 
Mr. Brown met Gwendolin he raised 
his bat!’ My other yarn, where the 
levers jump over a cliff rather than 
fall into the hands of the Indians, 
was illustrated by a fail-page picture, 
with the line ‘A Pot of raniame 
stood in the Hall.'” 


—— ~~ 


‘**Hard water can be made soft by 
the addition of soda,” said the pro- 





fexser “ Now can soft water be 
made hard ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Thomas F. 
Taddells. 


“Indeed? How?” 
“ By freezing it.” 


—- 
, 
: “I hear,” said the caller to the 
2 head of a large firm of importers, 
{ “that you are seeking for a man to 
| represent your bouse in London.” 


“ Yes, that is true.” 

“ Then I wish to apply for the situa- 
tion.” 

“ What qualifications for the place 
do you possess 7” 

as Well. t speak the language.” 


